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JlBSTBaCT . ; 

, A aajor^onferenp^ vas held on Ceceaber 16, ^1976 in 
Holine, Illinois to provide reprf ^entatives f roa colleges and 
coaaaniti^s 'thron^h ^he state vith an opportunity to aeet vith 
a<;adeBic InAanists in a discussion of the history^ present role,' and 
potential of the coaaunity college. Local conferences vere then 
de^eloped-^ in four sections of ^Illinois, using as izfpQt video tapes ^of 
the aaterial presented at the regional conference. In an atteapt to 
evaluate the effect of the aaterial on the attitudes and t>piniei^' of 
the participants, a i^re Vpost-test bpinionnaire ifas created to assess 
the increase or decrease of iaportance of stateaents appropriate to 
the. conference objectives. Jlhile resulting differences between pre- 
and p09t*tests vere not statistically significant overall, ^ifts 
toaard increased iaportance vere shovn in the areiis of career 
counseling, adult opportunities, coaaunication and cooperation v^th 
coaaunity agei^cies^* placeaent activities, faaily*life iaproveaent, 
the provision of cultural activities, and the need to respond to 
9*nior citizens.' Beaaining constant vith high iaportance «er% job 
ttaining, transfer prograas, service to the disadvantaged, stud^^nt 
intellectual ability, coaaunity service, and the relevance of tlie 
c&Uege to the coaaunity. The speeches and vorl^shop reports of the. 
regional conference are appended. (&uthor/RT) * 
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A COMPArTsON dF PARTICIPANT'S RESPONSES CONCERNING THEIR PERCEPTIONS 
OF THE IMPORTANCE OP'COfliUWTY NEEDS AND P.HILOSOPHY IN RBUT.ION TOf 
THE COMMUNITY IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE BEFORE THE CONFERENCE VS , 

AFTER THE CONFERENCE 



INTRODUCTION , . i , ' ' ' ' ' ' > 

A. The purpose of the stu5y was to qompare the opinions of participants who 
wv.e attending the Regional Conference on "The Community. In The Gonhunity 
.^Coljege" as to the Importance of needs of the coinnunity and agreements 

• or disagreements with statements concerning functions and purposes of- 

a cottinuntty college. Did attendance, at* the conference significantly » 

- * • 1 .... 

change opinions of participants? , • ^ . ) 

B. Hypothesis . . ^ , • 
Thd^outcome anticipated from this study would irvdicate an incr^sed' 
importance in recognition of needs being met by the€Oiilnu.nity college, 

• and an increase-in. the agreement or disagreement on statements concern- 
ing the functions and purposes oO-^communi^y co\Jege after i)artic1- • 

. pat ion in the conference. ^. ' n ^ 
Thk null hypothesis 'is that there was no significant difference in 
the opinions of participants -concerning their opinfions on conmunlty 
needs and functions'and purposes of a c6mmunity college after 
participation in the conference. " ^ • . ' 

BAC|^GROUND AN& SIGNIFICANCE 

• The greatest potential fqr growth in thfe commujsity college comes from 
the willingness of that institution to be responsive to the needs and 
resources of the Community. This project was first conceived in 1975 
and an application for funding was-^ubmitte'd ^to Ue Illinois IjMmanities 
Coi>dcil,in January, 1976. The project was originally intended to " 

■ -begin in February, 1976 and end approximately fourteen months later In 
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April I 1977, ecoild 



Irt- The Q^rmunUy ^- 



Aplrll, 1977. Due to i/nforeseen d1ff1cuUi|9S, it was necessary 

• ' , 

to request an extension of the grant peHqd. .On June 13v 1977, 
the Illinois HMman1tie<; Council extended ^|lhe grant-period so 
that the regional cWfferences planned for 
be' held instead during the fajt of 1977. 
This Regional Conferer|ce*t)n The Conmunity 
College was held on December 16, 1976, and its purpose was 
to investigate the perceptions of local pirticiparrts a^ to 
the role of the coninunity college^in the K:oninunity, involving 
all levels. The curriculum of a conmiunity college expands to 
include terminal^as well as transfer progralns, community service 
as well as vocational -technical programming, and embraj:es in 
i^s on-and-off campiJs activities, a gre^t diversity of student- 
community aims. 



OBJECTIVES 



Within and among our various colleges^ we' proposed to 

engage in a searching, humanist-led do^lege-community 

discussion toward the realizatitHm of/ the. foil owing' objectives: 

A. to promote public discussior! from a humanist 
/ • . M . , i 

perspective of the role^aqd functions of the : 



community tfol-lege* 



B. to. raise to consciousness, *the history and, potential 
of the community college as a cpmm'untty-serving and 
•* community-involving. instj^tutipn. - ^ 

X* ' to Assess the extent to which barriers e)(ist 

between nitndis commimity colleges and their commun- 
1t1es— barriers which I1m1t the realization of cotn- 
muntty 1 irjyo.1 f em^t In planning and fu l l cori jpiunlty access 



* .contminity access, an<^ l>arriers within the college^.whlph I1m1t^ . • 
the life op-tions of the stu<tents 'themselves. 
D. to Initiate on-going task groups of comraunity college a.cbninisjffators, 
^ faculty, and cornnunity representatives to promote and develop total ^ 
} communily involvemenjt inw,||gnmin1ty college projjraiiinlng. 
THE HUMANIST ^ ^ ' " ^ ' 

Criticaf to the Implementation % the prx)pos6d program a groil^ of 

academic humanists responsible for guiding discussions and pro^ldlng^ ^ 

— ' «i, 

background In th^ history and mission of communltf alleges. Humanists 
articulated the socUl and philosophical conflicts underlying' ettte vs, 
ihass higher educatlon^and the political pressures *wh1^ch support or limit 
the development of educational* inrtitutlons. ' They Served as consultant? 
to* bol^ community and the community college in establishing the task- 
oriented agendas for fiiture work- A core group of non-commbntty college- 
affiliated humanists provided the major Input for an opening conference » 
served as .consul tants In the development of a statewide assessment plan 

and do- facilitated a series of statewide confereJtees at Indlvidaal 

/ 

colleges, of which Black Hawk College was one. 

METHODS • • ' ' / 

^ ' ^ " ' / . 

The following methods were employed towards the realization of the . 

objectives stated above. 

A. A major cojiference was heTd to provide representatives from varibus 
colleges and fdltminltles throughout the State with ap ((pportunlty.* 
^to meet with academic humanists In'a discussion of the history, 
present rtfle, and potential of the coirinunity college, Community 
participants in this conference J ncluded member;s of majoi^ segments 
of the community-business, labor, minorities, women, older adults 
artd others. The confference focused on the issue of coinminity 



' involvement at every level of community college ,progr*afTining. 

I^^umantsts provided historical tjackground^ on the community college 
and its missipn. Majot corrwu/itty college educators from; other parts 
of the countri^(Dr. Dorothy Knoell), provided perspectives on 
the role of community and the current state of th^ community collie* 
An analysis of tfye barriers which prevent comnuntty involvement' ? 
and access to community colleges and the options of its students 
provided the framework for a statewide assessment of the ?ffec- 
tiveness of the ^wo-year institution in meeti^ig community^expectation 
and needs. This conference set pi^iorities^for community involveme/)t 
and articulated expectations for^present and future roles of the 
conmunity college. 

A group of Jive (5) or more non-communfty college-affiljated ^ 
humanists participated in the. initial conference and met to j)lan 

I ' ■ . ■ 

the process ai|i. assessment issues for a series^ of local conferences 
throughout th# State which would be based on the agreed upon expec- 
tatipns and'needs arttculated by participants in the opening sessions 
Built into the assessment plans were s^uch questions as: 
. - whom are we serving? 

* 

r'what are our actual priorities and who sets them? ^' 

- are we carrying- out bur broad s6ciaKedQcat4.onal mission? 'How? 

- if not, what must we do, especially in the realm of liberal and 
contnunity outreach -education 'to moc^ify or re-shape our institutions 
so that they assist^ in "breaking the barriers" to fuller partici- 

' ^pation ^n the society for all of the. groups we serve? 
: Local conf erenoes< were th^n developed in four (4) sections of the 
State, repre^entifig various, sizes and kinds of communities and' 
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, hosted by locVl comnunity colleges wlirch had participated in the ' 

opening conference. These local confqjrenc^s used as- tnf)ut, video . 
^ tapes of the material presented by the acadejiic hi»nanists at the. 
initial conference, together with.additionaj local resource pfei^sons. 
• '^The entireJoc^ ^fort was facilitat]^d by one (1) or more of the 
humanists involved in *the planning of the assessment. Concrete and 
d detailed proposals weVe developed -in response to the. que? tfons* raised 
in the assessment with applicability to the local commurvi^!^ 
This regional' conference was made available to constituents * 
. I^presenting six comnunity calleges and^s^en campuses. While tne 
time and weather parameters were delTinite barriers to attendance 
at this reg.ional inference, over fifty participafits were registered 
representing sev^n campuses and twenty-four agencies.. Sortie par- 

ticiparvts traveled from a distance of over 100 miles to atteml. (See 

f ' • 

list of registered participants as Appendix A) ^ - 

The contributors to the conference and the agenda are shown in the* 
brochure (See Appfendix B) and the final program contained in the 
individual folders (See Appendix C). ^ . ^ 

Presentations and copies of speed^es are also include* in the appendix 
^ for the Keynoter, Phil ip.Mowlen (Appendix D); Luncheon speaker, . 
Dr. *Richard Puffer, President of Black Hawk College (Appendij^ Eh 
Dr. Dorothy Knoell's presentation at the State meeting (Appendix F); 
An Ill-inois Board of, Higher Education document on "The End Of 
GrcA^th" (Appendix 6); and presentations and summaries of moderators 
Niemi, Quayle, Steven^, White and Lee (Appendices H, I, . J, K, L). 

EVALUATION ° * 

In an attempt to evaluate the effect of this regional conference on' 
the attitudes and opinions of the participarj^$,,,a pre-tejt, post- 
test opiniojinaire (App^dix M) was created to assess the increase or 
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^ , • ■ • ' -.^ . 

decrease of*1mportance of the statementfr or questions as percejved 

by the participants. Did the conference' significantly change ( 

* . . v' ' ^ , 

perceptions of the participants? ,v , ( ' * _ 

■• ' . ' 
LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY ' * T / • 

While this study was primarily t6 access the success^or failure of 
changing opinions or ittitu4es. It must be remembered it's appli*' • 
cability. to oth6r programs or campuses was Tiini%d unless similar 
sized communities and populations^ were prevalent. , . > 

This study only captured a "^cture" of feelings'^a^ the present 
moment and cannot Ve used reflect any defihit* "trends" in the * 
"State or even locally since true random sampling methods were not 
employed and the great variety of respondent '-s ifltBrvening variables * 
limited the study, ' , > - • * 

Since the*questioi^s aod stateme^tsA|#^e Dot truly validated nor proven 
reliable statistically, rt;he instrument itself limits the study. Tfie^ 
•questions do, however, peVtaia directly ^to the overall objectives of 

the S'tate grant and regional conference and lend some\crederice to 

« ' ' . . ■ ' 

the overall evaluation- 

PROCEDURES FOR COLLECTING DATA 

1 " ~ 

D^ta were collected by tTte use of a survey opinionnai,re given as a 
pretest/post-test ipstrumervt consisting of two parts (Appendix M). 
For each statemeat, the respondents were aslced tO/ indicate a prefer- 
ence oa^iTT^o 3 sClfH^r paft^one and a .1 to 4 scale^for part two. 
Lowest numbers equaled greatest importance or agreem^ and higHest 
numbers equaled* least importance or disagreement. ' - 

^he data were colllcted at the beginning of the conference and again 
at the en<^ of the conference. Tbe pretest and post-test contained 
identical. questions but the questions were scrambled on tjie post-test. 
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PROCEiXJftES FOR TREATItfG DAM ^ ' . ' ^ 

The dati collected fo("' this study was used to hssess a change in- 
-attitudes or opinions of respondents as a result of attendance \ 
at the confererlfcg concerning corgmuolty. needs- ifl^Ae ctxim 
and ^concerning perceived functions apd purposes of , a conlliunity college. 

• , * 'r , • 

The data connected produced 'two means for feach p.artof the opinionnaire; 
the mean- of the means from the results of the pre-test' (parts one and 
two) and the mean of the Ojeani from- the results "of the 'post-test (parts 

one and twd). The means of the pre-test:and po^t-test responses „ - 

, ■ ^ A." " ♦ '■' 

were determined by muHiplying th^umber of responses for €ach 

preference recorded timei the preference number, summing the results 

arid dividing by the total^number of respondents^ The means for §ach 

qwestion were then treated* by placing £hem in the ^ndard formula to 

calcula^'the mean of the means. , J . ' v 

X='Sx, - ' X Arithmetic mean -j.' 

, ^' * * N =• Number of questions 

CI lummati\in of the means of each 
' questiiorf / ^ ' 

The two means from ^ach of parts one*"and'twD of the pretest and post- 
test were th'&n used to test the significant difference between 'means. 
The parametric test that was. utilized to tfest the hull hypothesis 
was the t-test for^ each part (H^= P*^ = P2). The level of significance' 
•wa^ esteftlished at .05, and the estab^hed-eriticaT t-val'ue for a 
-two-tailed test for par^^e with 22 degrees of freedom waj 2.074. The 
established critical t-value for ^ two-tailed test for part^two with 
6 degrees of freedom was 2.447. 



?Ittan:«V^'. to calculate the crHical valae foVn.wa^ 




Irt n^ddUion to the slTsted -procedures ^or .tnSatina the dat^ cpf lected, 

the rejsp.onses to'ea^ch statement were converted to percentage5;'of 

.responke* for pretest, percentage ^pf respohses* for post-test>. and 

combined as a ||tal response for both parts- one' and two of the \ 
\^ * 

' s'urvvey^instrum^^it* Using tlje percentaTQes- trs a measure of'th^^ co/f-;.- 

' » * ^. • * 

^tency of Kespot)ses, the respbnses were interpreted as to their 

• implications toward perceptions pf respondents aed the*n used as the^ 

reference* for recormendations. The results, refui red 70 percent or 

more agreement or'disagreement to be considered'^consistent'-yiough 

\^for recommendations and scores of "3" on part one^ were, determined 

, 'as neutral soJiaJJf^ to greater importance while the 

other h*lf were assvigned to less^ importance. • . • ' * 

The results were analyzed in terms^of significance,^ reGommendVti/)ns 

and implixatipt^ and further >tudi,es^ that mi giit be. donjSL. , . 



RESUbTS 



Tables I and IV show the col^pil^tlon of the responses to Pa<;t. I . 
and II respectively, given to res^ndgnts who answered the p.retest'and 
■po«1*test of the survey <iuest1onna1re. Tables I'l and V shpw the- com-. ' 
'putation ot the sum of Xr and x for Part I aud II. 
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_ n TABLU , 

R^S'PONSES to Pm i ;OF THE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE GIVEN AS A PRETEST 

'AND 'A POST-TEST AND COMPUTATION OF THE MEAN .OF THe" MEANS, 

; ' N= , 



4 ' 



Question 



6- 

7 



8 



* 10' 



n 



12* 



1.12 



1.33 



T.91 



1.60 



1.91 



1.27 



2.42 



1.89 



1.73 



1.24. 



1,30 



2 



1.09 



.1.15 



h57 



1.36 



,1.21 



1.60 



1.18 



i:96 



r.72 



T.45 



7^ 



1.'24 



1.33 



^ * Preference Scale • . ' 
Very Important ^ S lightly 'Important 

1 , / T Tv 3 . . 



.1 



31 



24 



ID 



19 



15 



8 



27 

V . 



13 



25 



23. 



30 



J? 0 3 



29 



16 



23^ 



26 



28 



11 



14 



21 



25 



23. 



1^ 



12 



16 



.20 



' 3 



■ 17 



. 16 



8 



10 



16 



4 ' 



12 



14' 



8 - 



'V 



17* 



• 0 



N=12 ■ g'X =19.20 €X'«=16.86 



9 -it- 0 . 

T-yl^^ 



1 

1 - 1.6 
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. ( ■ ■ ;• TABLE II> \ i 

v' . ^ ' ■' 2 ^ • 

C6MPUTATI0N OF THE SUM OF X and x FOR UN6R0UPED PRETEST 

• . AND POST-TEST DATA. PART I 

'I ^ ' 



♦ 

Question 


Pretest 


Post-Test 


- 


- X2 


x2 - 


Xg 


1 


■ 1.12 " 


1 . 09 

• 


' -.48 




.2304 




.0961 




k33 


1.15 


-.27 ^ \ 


,-.25' 


?..0729 


.0625' 


3 


. . 1.91 . 

4 * 


1.57 


.31 - 


..17 


.0961 


.028SI 




•^.48 


<b. ' ■ ■ ^ 

1.36 


.-.12 


-.04 


' - -..0144 


.0016 


. '5>. 


. '1.60 


1 lz\ 


•00^.. 


* -.19 




. .0361 ' 




/ .'l . 91" 


1.60 


•31 


.ao " 


.0961 


;0400 • 


1 y 


^ 1.27 


^ri8 






.1089 


.0484 , 


» 8 


2.42 


^ .1.96 


.82 


" .56' 


.6724 ' 


.3136 


- 9 


1.89 


• ■ 1.72 


.29 ; 


.32 


.08.41 




• to 


.1.73 


1.45 


.13 . 


.05 


.X)169 


.0025 




r.24 


' 1.24 


. -.36 


^-.16 


.0296 


-.0256 


12 


1.30- 


i 1.33, 


\ -.30 


-.07 


.^900 


,0049 


' IM2 

/ 


^Xj=19.20 

X>=1.6 V 


r 

i;j(2=16.86 
•1^^2=1.4 

• 




' ' ' ^. 


t x|=1.5Tl8 

R 


'^x^-.7626 



TABLE III 
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COMPUTATION pF THE MEAN AND STAT^DARD DEVIATION FOR 

/ /■ ' • 

UNGROUPED PRETEST AND POST-TEST^ DATA 'PART I 



# 



N - 12 



I 



V 



PRETEST 



Xi = = 1-6^ 



POST-TEST X^ = 



N 
N 



.2 



1.4 



I 2 
X = .064 



N 



4 



N 



.355 



N 



2- .253 



Degrees of Freedotn = 22 - 
Level of Significance .= .05. 



Critical Value of t « 2.074 (t?)«)- tailed test) 
Calculated VaTUe of t « ll587 



TABLE IV . ' ^. . 
RESPONSES TO PART II OF THE SURVEY i»>INIONNAIRE GIVEN AS A RRETE5T 
AND A POST-TEST AND tOMPUTATIflN OF THE MEAN OF THE MEANS ' 

' . • N » 4 . ■ 



f 



Preference Scale 
Agree ^ .-^ y Disagree 



Question 


X . 
1 . 


X 

• 2 




«2 . 






A 

' }^ 


' .2 


/•I 


2 


1 . 


1.27 


^.39'^ 


25 


.23 . 


7— f- 

7 - 


8 


1 




0 


- 1 


2 


3.66 


w 

3!82 




0 


3 ; 


— I — 
3 


5 . 


' 0. 


25 


30 ^. 


3 ' 


3.45 ; 


3. ,58 


0 


.2 


5 ; 

4- 


3 


8 


2 


2b 


26 . 


4 


3.30^ 


- 3.48 


2 


2 


— ^ 


3 

i 


9 


>2 


.f8 


26 


N= 4 

* 


^1(^=11. 68. 
If =2.92. [ 


X 2-3. 07 


• 



* 
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.tOMffpT/^TION OF THE SUM OF .X AHD X FOR UNGROUPEO PRETEST AND 
' * POST-TEST DATA I^OR PART. II OF -THE OPINIOfWAJRE 
■ H * 4 



f 


Pretext 

- 0( ) ■ 


Post- test 


X - X, 

1 1 


- X 
27 2 


2 

1 


> ■ 1 ■- 

2 
2 


"] 

0 

• •. 2 


I — " ^ ^ 

1 .27' 

• • • 


• '1.39 . 
3.82 


' .74,. 


-1 .68 

J5 


A "TOO r 

2. 7225 i 
.5476 


2.BZZ4 
.5625 


, 3 


. •' 3.4i 


. ',3.58 


fr — 

'.53 . 


.51 


.2809 • 


' .2601 


4* 


. * 3.30'" 


3,48 
• 


.38- 




.1444- 


..1681 


{<= 4 


: T^«2.92^ 




\ 




^4»3.6^54 


^X2-3.8131 



\ 



TABLE VI 



COMPUTATION OF THE MEAN AND STANDARD Di^IATION FOR i/NGROUPED 
PRETEST AND POST-TEST DATA FOR PART II OF THE' OPINIONNAIRE 

; , • N * 4 



pretest" 1.=-^ 7, = 2.92 \ 

' ' I ■ • ', 1 



.924 



N 



PdST-TEST *X = ^X . ^ £ = .953 .S. =t./^x 



2 




•V 







Degrees of Freedom =6 ' ) Critical Value of^ 2.44? (two-ttiiled .test) 

\ " ' ' • • ■ ' ' ' [if^y^ yS 

Lev^l'of Significence = '.05 Calcbilated Valve oft t .219 p 



/ 



A 



X 



Tables lil and VI show the computatiorr of the mean and. standard 
deviation -for ungrouped pretest and post- test data. The means for each 
^question for each part were derived frard.ata as listed in Tables I and 

"^x.'The calculated value of t (1.587) for Part I did not exceed the 
critical value of t (2.074). for a two-tai)^ t-test at ZZd^qi^^of . 
freedom. The null Kypothesis for Part 1 cannot be re jected . Ther^\«s 
no significant difference ih the perQeptions of respondents »s to the . 
ne^s of the community in the community college. 
' ^he calculated value of t (.219) for Part II ditl not exceed Jhe 
criti^T value of -t (a. 447) for a . two- tailed '^est at 6 degrees of^ 
freedom.. The null hypothesis for P^ji-II cannot be rejected. ^There ■ 

was no significant difference in perwptions of respondents _as to the 

. . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' .i^ = ■ , 

purposes and functions of .the community college. 

While the data for this investigatipn w^s collected to'-tompare 
pretest and/post-test means, comparisons qf agreement and disagreement- 
on individual .questions on the survey .questionnaire prov'idecl additional 
infomation that was quite useful to the developmertt of th6 community . 

in the conmuplty coll6ge. • r , ' <y, 

■ Tabl^Vil is the compilation oi^ responses by percentage for Part I, 
of the pretest and post-te?t concerniiig importance. . Table VIII' is ^he 
compilation of the combined response percentages for the pretest aryj • 
post-test of- Part. I. * ^ " 

Table IX is the compilation of responses for the .pretest, post- 
test and the- combined response percentages for. Part H. . 



TABLE VII 



■i ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' . ' • C 

RESPONSES TO PART I.QF THE SURVEY OPINIONNAIRE GIVEN A$ A PRETEST . V 

AND A POST-TEST EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES AGREIiNG^OR DISAGREEING ' ' 

ON IMPORTANCE 



N » 12 



Quest 1x)n 

r 

v. « 

r • 


Percent of Response 


Agree 


. Disagree 


Pretest ' 


Post-test 


Pretest 


Post-test 

^ — '—^ — 


/ 94% 


' 95% 


6% 


. .5% ' 


\ 

" 2 


83% 


\ 92%.. 


17% 


8% - 


♦ 




•71% 


45% 






76% 


^ -82%. 


* 24% 


18% 




70% • 


- 89% ' 

1 ' 


30% 


11% 






«is 

70%. . ' 
— 


45% 


30% 




86% 


91% 


• 

14%, 


. 9% 


— 5 1 


' 

29% ; > 


52% 


71% 


48% 




^ . 56% ■ . 


64% • 


' 44%. 


- 36% 


^ 1.6 " • 


^64% ' 


' -77% ' 


36% 


23% 


^ — : 

11. ■ 


' ' m I ' 

;88% 


. 88'% 

\ 


12%- , 




t 


85% • 


\ €3% ■ 


15% 





Note: <^esponses recorded as a "2* were considered neutral. 
Fifty percent were recorded as agree and fifty percent 
iere recorded as disagree. Seventy percent was- required 



were 

to be considered^ln agreement or cMsagreement- 
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■ ' • /' TABLE VIII 

RESPONSES TO ^ART I OF THE SURVEY OPINIONN^f^ GIVEN ON A-PRETEST 
AND A*POST-TEST C(](^NED ANd' EXPRESSED^S PERCENTAGES AGREEIfW OR 
, DISAGREEING OH* IMPORTANCE ^ ' "• 





•QuestioiY ^ 


✓ / ' Percent of Response 


[ - • * .Combi 

I » ' ^ , f , • » » 

' / \ ■ ^ — ■■" " — t — '—t r 


Ined ^ • • . 

■ ^- ■1^ • 






5%;, ,• 








• • 3 ^ 


— — \ ' . .' — ^ 

■ 63% ^ 






. -79% . .4.: 






? r ; ' ' Jc 












-^T'T — : — V 


11% ' 




.;;'403;'^v. ; ■ 

- * : * i — ^ 1— 


60%; 




■ - V: .60«,.~ • . 


40% 


Ho ■ • . , 




30% • 




^ — ' • > ■ . — 

, - . / ^ ' 


• 11% -.' 


1^ / • 


'- ' 84% ' . ■ ^ * ' 

♦ .-J, * 


- ■ ' * 
= ^ 



Nate: Responses refc6rded"as a "2"\were considered heulral . 
jFifty percent were recorded a5 agree and fifty percent 
. ' i^ere recorded as 'disagree., Seventy percent was i-equired 
to be considered in agreement or disagreemenf . 



] ..^ ^ TABLE IX ^ ; . : ; 

RESPONSES TO PART II OF THE SURVEY OPINIONNAIRE' GIVEN A/.A PRETEST 
' Ah POST-TEST. AND (WMBINED AND EXfRESSED^AS PERCENTABES;AGREtINd 
OR DISAGREE I NO ON IMPORTANCE . . 

. . . N = 4 ' . \. 



ERIC 









Percent of 


' '\ ' . 

Response. 






Question 




Agr'ee 




4 


^ , D1sagr,ee 




Pretest 


Post-t^st 


Combined 


Pretest 


Post-test 


Combined 




97% 


94% ■ 


^5% 


,3%*- 


^ 6% 


^ 5% 


2 


• .9% 


9% - 


9% . 

* 


91% 


' 91% 


91 X 


3' 


15^ 


1?% 


15%. 


85% 


. . 85%'' 


85% 


4 


18% " 


,15% . 


17% ♦ 


^82% 


. 85% 


83% 


^ ilote: 


J — 1 ' , ' ' • , • 

Responses recoraed as a "J" or "2"' were considered as agcgeing 
with-the statement. Those recorded as a "3" or "4" were recorded 
as disagreeing with the statement. Seventy percent was required 
to be considered in agreement or disagreement. 

• 
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• • 
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• * 


• 
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0 • 
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i 

k 
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t 
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20 

m 









Usi.ng'Vhe percentages of response as' a measure consistency; 
there was greatest horoogeniety. either .agree or disagree cqncerning / 
Importance on the following statements, ;in Tables VII and VIII for' the ^ . 
ypretest and post-test: ' » 

Statement : 

1. Provide opportunities for job training and upgrading (i.e. 

business, professional , farming, industry.) (951 agree this 

is very Important.) ' . . 

.'. • ' . 

2. Provide opportun1tf€sf6r career counseliog. (83t Pre, 92 Post 

and 9S% comblfle^ agreed this was Imporljnt. There was a^aln 

* 

' Of '9X in Importance from the pretest to the post-teSt.) 

. . ■ # *. 

7. Provide educational ooportunJties for adults and out-of-school . ' 

' '' " " ' , ' "* - . • ■ 

youth with educational deficiencies! (A gain in^ importance . 

of si between pre and post- tests. Combined Showed 89X think 

>th1s is very important.) ; * , ' . , . 

f. ■ 

5; Improve fcoramuni cation. Interaction, a ncj cooperation between ^ 
. copunlty agencie^. (This.statenl^t exhibited the greatest 
gain in Importance, 9 19« gain between pre and pojt-tests. 
Combined, however, indicated an importajice of 79«.) ' - " 
11. Provide university-parallel or transfer programs for bat-^ .' 

'calai/reate-oriented students. (This statement remained the f, 
same in ifnpomnce,, practically the same for pre-, post, and. '• 
. -.combined tests which showed 883;, 88X and"89j; respectivel/. 
•' The high percentage of imporjtance exhibited stjll points to , 
the need for these programs but,- at the same time, may illustrate 
the trend nationally and In the State-of Illinois that enrpUments 
are declining.) ' 
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12. Provide non- traditional approaches for adults and youth In com- 
manlty services, career and university-parallel programs. (This 
Is the -only .statement whlch^exhlblted a decrease In 'Importance. 
The combined percentage decreased to 84% from the p»:etest score of 
85%, The post-test decreased to 83%. While this was the only 
statement ta dercrease In Importance, thfe percentage of response . 
• was still .clearly evident of positive support, and Importance.) 
4. Provide opportunities for matufe woofen In education or employment. 
(This statement received support for increased Importance. There 
was a 6% gain from the pretest to thfi pos.t-test and a 3% gain whea^ 

combine<r.) - ' 

3. Help employers efinrf potential, employees, (16% of the- respondents 
increased importance of this statement after the -conference when 
compa^ring pretest (55%) and post-test (71%) percentages. The com- 
bined respoilses, however, did mt reach 70%.) - ' 
6. Improve the quality of family Mfe. • (15% Increased Importance of 
this statement after the conference. Combined percentage did not 
reach. 70%. ) 

8. Proy/fdt recreational opportunities or youth and adults. (71% 
disagreed that this statement was Important on the pretest. The 

* post-test exhibited an- Increase in perdeption of impoKance, 
however, the statement was H|fc)nly one of twelve thai, fell Into 
the category of slightly Important.) * 

10. Respond to needs of senior citizens (recreation,^ health, e|c.) ^ 
* (64% agreed to pretest, 77'/, agreed post-test. 70% agreed on com- 
bined percentages.) s V 
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Ther»e was least consistency or homogeniety on the following statements in 

Tables Vll and VIII, pages 14 and 15. 

St atement : ' ' , ' • 

i ' • 

9. Provide opportunities for cultural activities. I.e. art, music, , 

i ' ^ ' * 

drama, lectures, etc (Pretest. 5S«, fost-test- 64%, combined 60X.^ 

U.sing percentages of response as a measure of consistency, there was 
greatest homogeniety, either agree or disagree, concerning respondent per- 
ceptions of the purposes and functions of the eommuniiy cfe/lege on the ; 
following statements in Table IX,' page- 16. ' - - 

St atement : . . . ^ 

K" "'coramMnity colleges would probably better sei-ve the needs of most . ^ 

socially disadvantaged students ,^n fpui^yetr colleges and unlver- 
' • sities. (The pretest percentage agreeing was 97%. The post-test 
was m and ^h^ -combined perp^ntage was 95%. Whire there was a 
' * sligh^'decrease in agrMBient concerning 4bis^staten»nt of 3% and 
respectively,' iywas clearly and unroistakenly evident that* the 
resp'ondBts agreed with this sUtement. Results of another study 
on differentyi^oups 1n 1976 showed 93% agreed with the statement.) 
2^ Only'^a small minority of students i-n community colleges really have 
the int/lectual ; incentive to benefit from a college education. 
(91% (if the respondents disagreed with this statement and the 
percentage was, consfstent in the pre, post and^combined remits.) 
3. Very few cownunity [college courses are really relevant. to the needs 

of modern society.' (85'% disagreed with this statement, and the • 
' percentage ^remained consistent -in the pre, post, and combined results.) 
' . 4. Tlje c\rmunity college as ja center^ for the pursuit of intellectual 
• * truth is being diluted by service to the larger connwnity. (82% 
disagreed on the pretest and 85% ,disagreed on the post-test. This 



was an exhibited ii^crease in the group's disagreement that ' ^ 

service to the comignity was diluting pursuit of iptellectual 

' i . . • " - ' ■ 

truth.) 1 

/*The data developed, collected, and presented exhibited agreement 
or disagreement on't^e importance of, certain needs of th|B community 
in the commynity college and to the purposes and fuhctic|n!5 of the . 
-cpmmunity college. The data should provide an additional basis 
for formulation of policies or guidelines when combined with the 
other conference recomnendationS summarized .by the moderatdrs of 
• each, group in this conferehce.and in turn. When combirted with, other 

. recommendations pri "a- statewide basis, y ^ * 

^^^^ 

RE COMMENDATIONS. IMPLfCATIOt^S Af<D FURTHER STUDIES / 
The results of the conferenc€ and the study shou^ld motivaite those 
Citizens, faculty and adninistrators opposed to the concepts of the 
conmunity in the coimiunity college to become familiar with the pur- 
poses and functions of the proc(ram and with the needs that evolved, 
jf the-overall purposes and functions are agreeable -«(nd preferred 
because of applicability to the needs of the citizens, then concern?^ 
should be dispersed and a cooperative endeavor admlnisterfed more 
efficiently to promote the programs throughout the entire college 
district and state." ' , ^ ^ . 

The results also implied thaf personal bias may have been the cause 
of concern for^some faculty,^ administrators and citizens and not 
based on factual datai . . " 

Implications of this study also indicate that colleges may n^d to 
develop or clari<ily policies and guidelines concerning purposes and 
functions of programs to the citizens and agencies In the district 
for.an unawareness l^eemed to prevail about some programs, if not all. ^ 
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"it seems only logical thait policies be recannended thit do not decnease 

' the preferred or agreed upon purposes of coiiiminlty colleges. When the 

• • ■ ■ * . • - ■ 

new or revlied poises are f omul ate^, consideration should be giver\ , 

to the following statements Which were derived from the stu# 

1,.^ A11 groups Of^udehts and/br' particfpents from. all ^socio- * 
■ economic s^^nts of the community should be' served by^ \ . 
« conmunit/ colleges and financial resources reqyfred should be 

provided to adequately serve these students and/or^rtici pants. 

2. All student;^ can b^nefit intellectuaH^.fgom a college education 
and community colleges would better serve the -needs of most 
socially .disadvantaged than four-year colleges and universities. 

3. Courses, services etnd centers should^expand remedial programs 
to. be relevant to the disadvantaged without dilutln^ihe pursuit 
of intellectual trut^ by provision of services tp'the larger 
community. 

The^d^ta collected also- indicated a need to "recommend that: 
'1. The facu*lty, adpiinistrators and citizens. previously functioning 
with a-cownunity in the community ^college philosophy, continue 
/to. promote community college programs and^f unctions. 

2. The faculty,ddministrators and citiiens who continue -^o doubt 
-the posi ti y educational effects of community college program^ 

° • , upon tW total college coninunity, consider changing their 
^ attitudes and making an effprt to become aware of the potential 

growth^n the variety of students or participants which will 
avail themselves of theje community, services in the community 
'colleges programs offered. — 

3. - The administrative staff and faculty should undertake the task 
of providing inservice, training to those persorts, having concerns 



» .about tha purposes and fiirictfoos-of.coiBnuftlty.colleQe 'pro^ms and'. 

*• ' ' ' ■ • ■ /I • • ' 

' the positive Influence which "It exhitiUs on alT areas "of cojkge , 

districts. ' - . ^ * S- 

4. Additional study be given consideration to determine What., if arty., 
' differences, in, perceTJti&ns may exm between the faculty, admin- 
.^istration. and trustees concerning the purposes and functions 

and coBinunity needs of a community cpllege program. , 

5. The resi^lfs ollthis^ study be made available to the faculty, citizens, 
and administration at thef^ll^uest. . 

As stated previously, the conference brought forth the need for further 
studies, that would provide additional answers to questions. often raised. 
Four of these studies that indicate additional research are: 

1. *0o'pre-conc?ived attitudes of instructors, administrators and. 
citizens h^e an effect on creating desired putcones concerning 
purposes and functions of conmunity college -programs? 

2. Do pre-conceivqd' attitudes' acquired by citizens in earlier expec- 
"*iences affect, their de'sire and need for a greater number 
, community -€01 lePge services for them? , •. . "» 

3. Are attitudes of instructors, administrators and citizens affected 
by the attitudes of their former college^ university instructors 
towards community college programs? '''' . ' . 

4. Would transportation difficulties Qf some colleges. be a deterrent 

to the "ope'i^or" concept and prevent partjcjpatfon by segments 
of the conmunity? ' • 

Answers to these questions would not result in compjete agreement upon 
purposes and functions and the needs of coranuntty college programs, ; 
but they would contribute to the overall knowledge needed if» an attempt 
- to provide relevant programs and to help provide the best possible^--^ 
« opportuniti-es and instruction to the greatest" number of stude|W in.all 
• prograros^Bc^di's the St^te of Illinois.' 
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Irma A^. Diaz 
U*fnois Migrant Council 
1630 Fifth Avenue 
Moline^ IL 61265 



Molly )Austin . . ° 

. 11 l-inois Migrant Council , 
1630 5th Avenue ^ * - <. . \A 

Moline, IL 6^1-265 , . 

Thomjs Kal shoved ' i . , 

* Churches United - • ? • , 

639 38th Street ' - " * 

Rpck Isl^nct. IL 6.1201 

Totti Walker .... . 

Project Now , - o 

1823 Second Avenue ./ ' 

Rock Island. IL 61201 ' 



Albert Scott ' ^ 

American Association Retired Persons 
628 12th street 

Silvis, k 61282 ^ * 

Dorothy Bjurs torn 

/toerican Association Retired PersQns 
,1112 40tfe Street 
Moline, It ' 61265 . ' 



s 



Patti Bii-fe. 
Black Hawk College 
1100 34th Avenue , - ' 
' Moline, IL 61265 / 

' Bart Schienneyer 
IF- Black Hawk College 
6600 34th Avenue . 
. Moline, IL ^1265 • . - 

%Gwendolyrv McBride , 
2104 18th Avenue 
Moline. IL 61265 

Mrs. Howard Sanders 
American Association Retired Persohs 
1640 32hd Street - 
•Moline, IL 61265 . 

• . ' - --^ . ^ 

Janet Humm , * 
Illinois Public Action Council 
2004 3rd Avenu6. ^ - 

.Rock* rsl and, IL 61201 
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Pedb Enterprises ' 
' ^704° 16th Avenue 
, <Eas4^o11ne^, IL 61244. 

_ James Barry 4 ' >^ 

» • « *St. Ambrose •College * , v 
5t8 W, Loeust 

* Davenport, I A 52803 

^* ' , 

Or.. Richard Puffer 
Black Hawk ^College 
Moline, IL , 61265 

' . Philip Nowjen • 

University of Chicago 
" 1307 E. 60th 

'Chicago, IL ,60637 , 

• OttOvW. ^chweinber^r 
^ Black Hawk College ' 

Moline, IL 61265 

Mary Stevens 

Black Hawk College . . r 
• Moline, IL 61265 

Dr". Robert White 
Black Hawk College* 
* ' Moline, IL . 61265 

' I" 

. ' Dr, John Niemf 

Northern Illinoi.s University 
DeKalb, IL '60115 

^ Thomas Qyayle, 
^lack Hawk College 
Mo\irfe, IL 61265 

Dr. Charles Carlsen ' 
• Black Hawk College 
\ '^Moline, IL 61265. 

Dr. Arthur DeCaboote^* . 
, 'Black Hawk Cdllegf - East Campus 
Kewanee^ IL 61443 

Dr. Daniel Lee 
Augustana College 
Rock I*4#iid» IL 61201 ^ \ 

George Curttss ^ 
River Vmd Library 
220 W. 23rd Avenue 
toal Valley, lU 61€40. 




Illinois Central College 
mt Peoria, a 
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r14 Soliz 
American G.J. Forum 
161 Fourth Avenue •* 
MollHie. IL 61265 



JohnE.'Foss 
• \; ' R.I. County Council on Alcoholism 
^ R..R. #2 Box 288 ' 
•East Jtollne. 61?44 
.■ ' -'^^ ' ' 

. Theresa Hun1|an 

Department of, Public Aid/ 
2821 Fifth street * 
Rock IslafJd, IL 61201 . 

. *MeT Harney 
. Project Now r 
Kewanee. IL 61443.- 

' Fred Stahl 

Blacli; Hawk College - East Campus^- 
\Kewanee, IL ,6144^ 

I V' Robert Johnson - Student 
y frlack Hawk College 
Kewanee, IL 61443 

Michelle Pi lien - Student 
Black HaWk College 
Kewanee. IL 61443 

Jean ElYiotMStuc^nt 
Black Hawk Cffnegel* 
Kewanee,- I L 6144> 

ted Coberly 
Black Hawk College 
; Kewanee^ IL 61443 

Kay Annis' , 
Quad-City Women's Center 
^ 1600 4th . 

Rock Island. IL 61201 



Senior Citizens ' 
Kewanee. II 61443 



Mr 



BecJ^y Wooley. 

InfprmattonaT Referral ^rvices 
2flDTthir<l Averaie . ' . 
Roclr IsTand, IL 61201 



DeBEie Shelangouski 
' Informational Referral Service 
2002 3rd Avenue ^ - ' ' 
Rock Island, IL 61201- 

Maiiy Ann Dockery-Jackson 
\- -1641 14%* Street 4 
R^ck Island, IL 61201 

• Aipturo Sierra 
_ Aljjha Learning Center 

Ij612 Fourth Street 
i - ,i^ock Island, IL 6-1201 

Dr. Herman Brant 
, Bl*ack Hawk College^ 
6600 34th Avenue y 
Moline, IL 6126S^ 

Sister Jean Agnes 
Alpha Lefrnina Center, • 
.1612 Fouttb'itreet • 
.Rock Island, IL 61201 

Laura Lehmann ' 
Alpha Learning Center 
1612 Fourtiv Street - o 
Rock Island, IL 61201 . 

John Jones 

West End Youth Center 
319 8th Street 
• Rock Island, IL 61201 

■ 

Community Caring Conference ' 

Church of Peace 
^ 12th Street and 10th Avenue 
• » Rock Island^ IL 61201 ^ ^ . 

Henry Co.J<Suth Service. Bureau 
110 South Main Streets 
Kev.anee, IL 61443 



' Terry 'Sjeiger ^ 
. : R.I. -C'lMmber of Conmerce « 

Rock Island, IL 61201 . * 

61-Sta*te Metropolitan planning Commission 
1504 Third Avenue ^ • 
Ro^k^land, H $1201 y 

. Carey Stonekihg ' - 
509 Fifth 'Avenue . ;^ > 

Moline, li 61265^ , , 

Chiarle's Laws ^ ' 

JBladk Hawl^ CoTUge . ^ - \ ' 

Moline, JL 61265. 

Guadalupe Reyes, ■ 
Black l{awk College 
Moline, IL 61265 

Jerry Woods 

Operation DARE ^ 
, 630 ^t'h- Street . > >' ^ 

'Rock Island,-. IL '61201 . " 
y , • 

' ' Nancy Ramacitti , " , - 
Moline Opporfuriity Cerfter \, 
Moline,* IL 61265 ^ 
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9:00 «.«; Registration Howard Johnson's in /igline 
9:30 a:n. .(H>ening Session: (Rock River .Roon) 



•v.*. 



10:15 a.ai« 
10:30 a.m. 



Moderators 



12:00 noon 

1:30'p.ii. 
2:00 p.iR. 

2:45 p.n. 



3:P0 p.m. 



Otto W.^ Schweinber^er, Dean of Cortinvnity Services, ^ * 
Black Hawk College - ' , r 

^ Keynote Address - ^ c * , ^ 

'Philip M. Nowlen, .Directcfr Center for Continuing Education, 
University of CWcago „ - v ^ 

.Coffee Break . v / / ! 

Workshops: . EacK Group Discusses Four Conference jObjectlves,^ 

. Group 1. Mary Stevens, Director of Interdisciplinary Studies, 
Black Hawk College * . r 

Group Z Dr^ Robert White, Pr'ofessor of Conmuni cations. 
Black Hawk College 

•6rcw'3 Dr. John Nienii, Professor of Education, Northern 
r ' Illinois University 

Group 4 Thomas Quayle, Rrofesser of Philosophy, Black ' 
•l(awk College ' ^ * • , . 

Luncheon (provided) 

Speaker - / ^ r. ' ~ • v ' , 

Or. Richard 'J. Puffer, President, Black Hawk College 

Heet In separate groups agaiQ to prepare summations for lnoderator^ \ 

Reassemble in Rock River Room, summations presented, open discussion 
Dr. Charles J. Carlsen, Provost Quad-Cities Campu$» 
Black Hawk College 

Summary and closing remarks - ; • , 

Dr. Arthur W. DeCabooter, Provost East ^ajfipus, , 
.Black Hawk College - ; 

Adjoirn 



• ; 



This conference is funded by a grant. from the Illinois Humanities Council and . 
the National rndowmenj for the Humanities. There are no* registration fees.. ^ 
Registrations will be 1 limited. 
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, " " . 'Appendix D 

REGIONAL- CONFERENCE ON "IHE COMf-lUNITY IN THE' COMMUNITY COLLEGE" . 

- - .' December 16, 1,977 , 

Keynote Address by .Philip Nowl en ^ Director, Center for Continuing 
'=} ' E'ducation, University of Chicago,, Chicago, IL , 

THE tOMMUN^ITY I n'tJIE" COMMUNITY COLLEQE • 

• . . ' ' . '* ^ ■ ' ■ 

Thank you. Dean Schweinberger. I'm always pleased to accept your - f 

• • ' , ' r ' . ■ 

Invitations. 0f course there is risk in that. Otto coQld have sold m 

..ine an EdseT; Md, if asked, I probablji^ would have joined the Schweinbergers 
on the maiden. voyage of the Titanic. - 

I come to you and to tj^ssue of the coirniurrity in the conmufiity college 
from a different perspective. Just how different a perspective is 
demonstrated by our football team whose- motto is ^lot Lombardi's "Thereris . 
no substitute for victory," tjut Montaigne's, "Now we proceed to work, but 
faintly;^' and their toyal fans who in a fourth down and goal-to-go 
situation (a rare eVent indeed) can be heard cheering "The unexamined life 
'i^ not worth Tiving." 

We are permitting ourselves the risic today of doing nothing less than that: 
examining our "lives. To question the role and functions of the institutions 
to which our public, and 'to even some extend. our. private, selves belong 
is indeed to question- the utility and purpose of our selves. A dangerous 
'enterprise. ^An enterprise thit risks comparison of our shelves with , 
the processionary catepillar. 

The processionary catepilla^ is propesiionary because it meanders about 
Bushei' and trees hooked to several others (front to end td- fronl: to end) 
in a long processional coluijin. .The inherent danger is that the procession 



•ill. double back on Itself, the lead cdtepiillar linking up with the end . 

of his own procession — forming a dosed clrclie -(obvious to everyone 

biit the catepilTars) ' a moving procession to be sure ^ but without direction 

• ^ ^ ' • • '• ' * 

or meaning. 

■> • , 

We spend mudh of our lives in procession. Our birth in academic Hfe 
is occasioned by an academic procession, gowned and hooded. Ue process 
to school e^ch day fn automobile columns to the numbing rhythms of wind 
shield wipers and turn signals. Students -process into and out of our 
class, rooms and into and out Qf our lives. There are the delicate 
dance like processions of faculty meetings with their special gestures 
and postering. FacMlty process to and from, deans' offices; the deans 
process to and from presidents '-offices; the presidents process to and 
from board rooms and systems offices. Apd the procession, the whole 
proces/ion,|moves to music which is seldom. inspiring or restful and 
n^itr assurirfly the Sound of v1cti)ry or defeat - no, the music for our 
parades is-almost always ambiguous. Perhaps'the processionary catepillar 
fails to ibqk up because the fear of discovering tl^t the (iolumn is 
moving in a perfect circle overcomes the need to kno<# where it is going.^ 
But .surely that much ambWuity is less. than himan. We need to know the 
nature of our procession and, if we risk weeping oyer mi sspei^ energy, w6, 
chance the delight of discovering meaning an^ purpose. 

The community college administrator and the community "college faculty - 
member are creatures in motion - frequently hectic, ofesionally frantfc. 
Your 'discussion of THE COMMUNITY IN XHE COMMUNITY. COLLEGE invites the 
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conraent ,that what the motion Intended* to achieve and/or protect Is not 
completely clear. 



There is much mo*t1on over the Issue of state vs, cormiunlty control, 
'^^ centralized vs. local liiflMElh'ce. Some hold that centralization diminishes 

.the conwunityrcenteredness of the colleges; others that It actually Injures 
conrounlty-centeredness through stable ^funding patterns and the like. ; 

/J. Peterson's siudy, ^oninunlty-Centeredness and Irtstltutlonal Adaptability 
Under Sta'te and Local Control" (California-Berkeley.. 1969. M1crof11mS«y3136) 
reports nck significant differonce In relatttijis with local comnunlties io 
regard to programs, services and admlnl^tcajtlve flexibility. - Arthur XOhen 
in "College Responses' to Comnunlty Oeroai>d^ (Jossey-Bass. 1975) maintains 
that "the move toward state mandated processes is not a move toward rational 
■planning, "the^ based decisions, coherent philosophy or consistent value 
positions. But neither Is it a move away from all this.". 



Collective bargaining regarding salary.^wor.l^ng conditions and ever) policy 
review is crusaded for and 'crusaded agains^th impassioned fervor. It 
reflects a change in relationships and effects increasing, complexity. But 
the offerings and services of unionized colleges cannot be distfnguisheil 
from institutions free of unions., (Edward Levi, former President of The 
University of Chicago, remarked a few years ago that the veryjiature of 
the University precluded unionization of the faculty. "After all." he said, 
"the faculty would have td admit they worked for a living.") 



Air Illifloisiiargrown prosperous on the process fonTof administrators to 



ERIC . ^ ' . 

ilffliffllfflffTlHiU '*\t> * 



and 'from Springfield to argue Is^u^ of tuition vs. accessibility. 
Nevertheless, within a short time- following the Introduction of tuition 
or subrtantlal rises therein, an array of government assistance, to those* 



Wrio might be disenfranchised by cost grows apace. And the growth of 
community colleges with tuition has been no less than among those w1thqi|,t* 
Supervision and paper reporting demanded by new government tuition assis- 
tance even creates a fewnew jobs in every community college unwittingly 
contributing to the college's community developinerft focus. Ijdi any event, 
the .socio-economic scale of student populations attending t^i tiX)n ree 
community colleges Is virtually pne same as the scale in cg^^eges, with 
tuition. ' ' ^ ^ • • * ^ 

One's mind might bfe more^at ease were there clear evidence' that >ocal 
control, a jiorj-union facyity and tuition free offerings guaranteed imagi- 
native, prbductive community colleges with doors, op# to every segment of 
the population. But the fo»*ego1ng propesslpns do not necessarily 'lead 
toward or away .from those goals. 

Yet, there are significant differenqes among community colleges. If we 
only 'imagine 'tliat qualitative and quant^t^tivei differences are.th^e results 
of, mindless bureaucrats, cantartfcerous faculty anfi.dys functional financial 



constraints, .where will we find the source df,yie differences? 



My prejudice, ir\y conviction is that the source of our difficBlties is 
easy to discover but does not ea{l3^ lend. Itself to remedy. Coimiunity 
colleges are distinguished from one another by the vision and the will 
of their leadership. Leadership here ij^not synoniroous or co-tiermlnus 



.'with "president," "^eans," and ^'chairpersons." I mean'thr^inforraaV'J^ 
leadershiTpTas well - all those vrtio possess power- and respect. Excellent " 
coinnunity colleges are distinguished from the mediocre by the dreams and 
determination of, the leadership, noj^by the degree of state control, the • 

' * * * ' ' * 

winning oiicollective toargaijiing demands and,' everyone's desire: more i 
fjwn^ than last year. • . . » . ^ 

We are not without leaders. and dneams-. There may be different visions 
and dreams but eAllepces^ are rarely ^identical. Pffee sees* the cornijunity 

college as the conmunlty leader, coordiha*k)g a network 6f "institutions 

• >i .- - . ^ . ' r ^ " ' ' • . • ,.; 

and agencies. (Caution -*by what deVii^ inspiration does a ccinuun1ty< ^ 

\- ■ - ■ '.' ■ , . ' 

,coll€g^ choose genuinely liejpful public pfogramrtJi^Gleazer sees the 

organized conmunity colleges, in turn,, as exertiog national, leadership 

eoijinunity based postS^con<tary educafrfon. flarlacher sees comnunity colleges 

' 

as most flexible, mostyree, most imme'diate in responding >>o community, 
educational needs.' (t disfgree ruefully with HarlaCher, however, when- he 
.suggests that the iommun-ity colTige is di^jlferested in t^nns of the 




miiuH^ power struct*ure.) The excitement of .those visions does hot lie^ 
in their, nevelty, T+)e excitement ]^s in the colleges becoming'what we , 
have always known they might be. We have too few vfsions'and,too little 
determinatfon. My caution here and (^isagrbement there are really in the 

irit of the Church, of. England cleric Who said to his. noRTConformlst 
colleague one day, "We are, I suppose, both doing God's work— you" in 



;rOfcir way and'l in His."" >; *^ ' > , ^ 

Whitehead artdot;hers have spoken -of the affective sUg^s -thr^h which 



the individual , learner passes. The conwunity col lege- is th'e .institution 

most proximate to the roman-tic stage, the teachable, moment in other . 

constructs. Can We not anticipate -teachable moments in the cowwjnity . 

better than we have? Public libraries J n raetr^.i tan areas order .books. 

long in advance' of national puMic" broadcasting series su<* as. "I, Claudius,' 

and "Elizabe^pl,". and network prtjducttons su(* as' "Roots,"* knowing thest 

occwi^s to«jr«sult in a run on related books. Perhaps the 0Q|nunity, 

college esf^i ally. could coordinate a ^lannipd response to such anticipated ■ 

teachable rtoments, p/eparing elementary and Secondary f^ols to take full , 

advantage of th$ yoOhg pgr^n's ir^|JKt^. Technical and trade, schools ' 

-^tould be asked to play imagivtive rWs fln^ upper division schools i| 

Invited to make appropriate contributions, with tlbrar'ies-and^ other learning 

" ■ '. • ' ' • . * * - 

resK^rqg providfng;special support systems. .^m^cbdhJinatfon «f antf- 

; cipate^l teachable momenfs. the coBinuoVt/c'ollege could take the next step: 
creating* sucK teachablfe moments . thr^u^ such mechajt isms as rallroad. trafnv, 
borne art arjcl sculpture" exhibits (NEA might jorovjde a whole ^tem with ; ' 
a grant, for Bj(ampl«.) :-Cabl| 'television lining the coiimiMty<?Qllege < 
with the c^Dinunity could bracket tseadhable moil|ats fronj^yniphonies *to \, 

.'presidential press conferences with backgrbund and analysis / 

• .' '".^ - .> ' ' . 

^s-iroember^f your cHent public, I.have yet another drbam. Just as * 
J%iequality of relationships wiV»ij)" the . fami 1> leach" lessons more effec- 
tW^ly.than do parefitaT.remonstrations, so also -the processes through 
which you .conduct academic affai.fs ifi tht cqwljiunity probably will always . 
ha^l^ greater impact upon the conrnmity than nhe. content- of courses. ^ 
There is .in Higher Education. (and my conments arenot limited to the 



tomm^tv ctin#iesL) today a destructive and malevolent aolwus, ^n almost 

SAViige poverty of "spirit, Whether It Is caused by restricted, ^nailer 

budgets offerln;/ precloui little by wa^y of salary 1ncre«ents from year to 

<y r • • • 

year; or the drastic reduction In Individual job mobility; or by feelings - 

of los^ of individuality and self-esteem trj the face of an Increasingly 

coB^lex bureaucracy; or by maddening fruStratlon^at, responsibility Is 

^diffused to the point at which everyone aid yet no onfe IS responsible 



t)r whether caused by none, of these'trenjjs, ~ we no longer conduct j»tf 
^affairs with civility. Civility no ♦onger characterizes the processes 
through which we formally govern or informally guide our Institutions of 
learning. .The Roma||| understood th"at*a/ venal as life might become from 
time^feo time, there was no.clvltas (spclwal fabric) wghout civUitas 
(those qualities of courtesy, grace and reject)". 

/So let us dream.- So let us be determined In our dreams. But In our 
d-eterminatioiwlet^Os not mistake savage pettiness for sincerity .and 
personal attacks for conmltment. We may be teaching our coflwunltles that - 
brutality and churl Ishness^are appropriate responses to hard times. We 
may be teaching our^ommunl tIeS that a resource-diminished earth Inevitably 
diminishes humanity.) - \ * » . 

^ But .my drea%1s othe'rwise. -the mo^t significant lesspfi higher education - 
may be able to teach - anjl the coitimjnity college with Its Internal 
processes so bound up w1t?i the .conwunlty and ?o exposed to the coumiunlty 
may be tpe best teacher - the most significant lessen you can teach Is 
that the spirit of man«an be enlarged by adversity and that resolution- 




*^^f the most^complex-and signlfkant Issues coimfends- civility. 




«ur behavior in reaching concl^isions related to centralization vs» 
.automimy, collective bargaining, tuition hikes, curricula reform and 
^ the like will shape the quality of life in our coiiwunitles^ more swiftly 
ind surely than will the actual concluslcins reached. • * 

I offer ybu^ a day devoted to dreons. Find your own. Defend It with , 
determination. Don't be %) ready to see Insurmountable barriers In" tbe 
way of that dream, * 



RE6I0NAL CONFERENCE OH "THE COMMUNITY IN THE COMMUNIH COLLE'sE" 

December 16, 1977 > ' ^ 
Dinner Speech Presented by Dr. Richard J. Puffem President 
. Btat^k Hawk College, Mollne, IL 

THE DANGERS OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE EDUCATION 



■ -« 



Yffars 1^0, the ,pf*es1dent of the Unlvers^y of Chicago, Robert Maynard ' 
Hutchins, was asked a question to which he gave a very interesting answer. 
The question was, "Is education dangerous?" Dr. Hutchins replied,' "Yes!' 
It is very difficult to n«ke it not dangerous. In fact, it fs almost ' 
il■poss^bl^. The only'way- that you can prfev^nt ejjucation from being - 
dangerous is tQ try to develop an edfucaTional system in which the pupil " 
is exposed to nolfdeas whatever. We are working hard on <his, but for- 
tunately we s^em unlikel^to succeed, at any rate in the iinnediate future'." 



Conmunity 'college education is extremely dangerous, foi^ it grew out 
of a desire on thte part of thoughtful laymen and educators throughout this * 
nation who perceived an educational need that was not being fulfilled "by 
the comnon schools and 'the universities. Somehow, they thought, the needs 
which are peculiar to our own local communities ought to be wet by som^ 
sort of educational institution beyond the high school level. We have many 
people w^^need additional education, and others need specialized training 
which will permjt them to make career changes. However, these people ^ 
really cannot lea ve* our area, for they are geographically place bound by 
family .commitments, finances and their own preferences. 



Over a period of time, the answer avolved these concecped and 

♦ ■ 

thoughtful people was the community college, an offspring of the few 
ipioneering^ jijnior college^ the^ In existence. 
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Tfe dreaim then ifcs, and still is today, ,t6 have a postsecondary 

institution which reSl^pnds rapidly apd efficfently to the needs ofjthe . 

people it most iimediately s<erves. In order to aecomplish such a 

challenging goal.fa new institutioii had to be created which combined 

mjiny of the most effecjtive and responsive elements of the local school 

districts and of the four-year colleges and universities. Today's 

cownunity colleges, governed by local boards of trustees financed in' part 

by local tax money and responsive to the suggestions and reconmendations 

of dozens or hundreds of local lay advisory connittee wefflbeK are the 

p- ^ 

product of those earlyvdreams. . ' ' 

But community colleges are dangerous, for they create hope In the 
minds and "hearts of many people who .seldom before had hope. They offer' . 
education to* the bright -young person who never before could afford to » 
leave the honie area to attend a college or university. .They offer 

\ 

opportunities to the working person* who IS bound to the home area by the 
need to retain a job to Support a family. They offer a second chance to 
housewives searching for something more fulfilling than 40 year^of house- 
keefjing. They resp<^nd to the ^son whose need for educa.U^ and training 
is related directly to a job In industry, agriculture, and business. at th^ 
technicial level. rather than the engineer iha, 'inanagement, o»: professional 
level; for such technical education and training h»fr-«rarely been considered 
appropriate t?y -colleges and-universities in the past. Conwunlty colleges 
' offer hope and opportunity to the underprivileged whose educational back- 
grounBs require remedial efforts, and whose finahciaj needs have absolutely 
precluded higher education in the past. ^ 
' ' • - ' • 
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Mdd by creating ' hope In the hearts and minds of those *<ho rarely" , 
before had hope for higher education, the coiaiiunity colleges have created 
the interesting threat of new institutions encroaching- uron the turf of 
'old institutions and demanding a share of limited-financial resources ♦ 
to meet thfe needs of new students. Cbinpity colleges, having thus cr:eated 
^\/. danger 4)y nourishing hope for something betterTn the minds of thousands, 
of people, who never had substantial hope .before, and having threatened 

• * 

the old establishment, have set the educational world on ^ts earl To the 
extent th^t c%unit>; colleges have been able to serve the dreams and 
hopfs of all their people, the dianger has been averted. ItS| \^ea the 
community college is unable to fulfill the needs and desires of its 
•constituents that the danger of a social explosion becomes iiwinent. 



G^apnitx colleges were created, by the people bf their loc^l communi- 
ties', in hopes of improving th^ lot of the people In their local communities. 
No other educational system in history has ever known such grarth «s the 
gro**th experienced by American community colleges In the past twelve years* 
In" Illinois, more than h«lf of all freshmen and sophompre students in all 
of higher education are community college students. 

^ But such growth has been dangerous, for the'infant conwuhity colleges 

of 12' years ago are now the vital young adult Institutions of today, needing- 
" an^emanding 'i substantial share of lifilted State and local resources, to " 
t maintain the programs and^^tnricei they have develope^T At a time when 

- the post sputnik glamour of higher education is fading away, the community 

• '. • - . 

collegesi ^pmand for significant financial resources poses a threat to State.* 

- " ' y 

I ' - 
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local governments. At a time when artfcles are appearing questioning the 
value of. the traditional' college education, community Qolleges are clamoring 
for additional help because fh^ are offering something above an.d beyond 
a tradit^nal college education. At a time )fiher\ limited financial res,ources 
are causing a parochialism and protectionism on the part of the established, 
old guard of the colleges and universities throughout the country, community 
.colleg«s^are demanding that their new and booming^^reer and adult programs 
receive adequate support. The crucial .danger her§ is that there is a need 
for all area? of. higher education, but there is a*" growing t^dency toward 
internal self-destruction through the -struggle of the various elements of 
education Including higher "Education to garner adequate funding. 

Coomunity colleges -ere probably the recipient of a greater sense of 
affection on the part of their citizens than are wost-other colleges and 
universities, but they are also s^ibject to a greater scrutiny and to 
continuing evaluation by their citizens. Conmunlty colleges, together 
with Jhe_^co«inon schools, comprise the only element of government which must 
seek aporoval of the voter to levy increased taxes. In most states, other 
units of government including cities, counties, sanitary districts, forest 
preserve ^j^ricts, etc., move forward under the banner of '•home rule." 

In essence, these local governments may levy^ additional taxes as needed , 

* ... . ^ 

without a referendum from their taxpayers. Not so in the'case of the 
conmon schools and the community colleges, who can only Increase their 
tax rates when granted specific auth(^r1ty through a vote of. their people. 
The -danger' here Is thft the schools will be'p^allzed as representatives • 

« 

of -all taxing bodies many of whom have earned the resentment of taxpayers 



i^rcM^ less titan' efficient and effective operation.. 



1 1 



In the £onc1u9)on tol^alden" Henry Davltl Thoreau wrote, "If a man 

<toes 1^ keep pace with his coMpanlofl; peHiaps It Is becau^ he hears a 

*■ - . ' . " - * ■ y ' 

'drffereht drumier.'' The coniminlty college certainly Marches' to the 

beat of a diffeoent drumer. It l^.the heartbeat of the coamunlty i^ich 

iwrrbunds It, and It seens to me to be a mich more powerful beat than 

that heard at the Tourryear college and university, a beat muffled by' ' 

4. / . , . 

the larger rwion which such an Instltutlwj serves. But coiwunlty 

colleges must guard against the danger of respiandlng too quickly through 

creation of programs which appear to meet comnunity needs, but In fact 

are really only meeting 'the needs of a vocal few. The assessment of 

what its comnunity college should offer in programs and services, and to 

Whom these shouljd be of.fered. Is made by elected reprtsentati ves of the 

cowBunity itself— the B(fartl of Trustees. ** . 

Few other governmental agencies must be as sensitive to individual 
and collective citizen needs as the cowmjnity college. Change is always 
dangerous, and the comnunity college is a grejt new agent of change! 
-Lyndon Johnson, ip one of his "state of the union" speeches said, "We must 
•change' to master change." The power of that thought really grows as you 
•avor it over a period' of time! • » ' 

. COBRunity colleges will serve to help every interested citizen to 
study changes now pctufring, to understand more clearly how the^e changes 
have come into being, fp Influence change, and to live successfully in a 
world of change. ' ' ^ , 



PeAaps the greatest danger of comwnlty college education is that 
it will now go undernourished for a decade or' so, and will a^«- result 
become^ a poor' imitation of Its true potential. Its citizens will thus 
ha>ee been cheated of the great benefits of a- college which reaTly listens 
then and works in good faith to meet their nefeds. 

• * * 1 * 

^- Conmunity college boai;ds and staff iwjbers wist possess tJie qualities 
of wisdom, skill, and virtue. You can. appreciate, I think, that, wisdom 
H kriowing what to db next: skill U ki)w1ng how to do it: and virtue is 
doing it! Comiwnlty colleges ohen seem to have sufficient wisdom to 
imow what to and almost as often have the skill of knowing h^to do* 
it. One present danger is that we cannot always manifest ^ virtue 
doing what should be done, for we lack the resources needed. He haye 
created a tinder box by encouraging high expectations through the past 
dozeiTyears, and ure findin^ourselves now led into a situation where' our ' 
f^inding sources cannot produce the money with which to express the necessary 
virtue of doing the job • ' . \ ^ 

There are some, people who feel .about the cowrwnlty colleges that th^ 
have become fanatic In their service to their people. George^rnard Shaw 
explained" that "A fanatit;1s one who, having lost sight of his ^Jectives, 
redoubles hi??fforts." There. are those who feel that comawnity-col leges 
have .lost sijght of their obj^tives, but many of those objectives have 

■ necessarily been defined for us by others, ttany people are aware of the 
objective we have of offering the first Uro years of a baccalaureate 
education, and for many people this is almost our sole objective. They 

- have forgetten the added objectives which have been given us ^y legislative 



mndat^ and .by evolving philosophy. InclulJ^ng career education for those 
Mhd do not Tntend to continue at Aour year college or unlversitj^. MAny 
critics have overlooked our obTtgation to those adults* who have not com- 
pletg^high school, or have educational needs which do nd readily lend 
theiB^lves to college credit courses. When our programs In all these areas 
begin to. blossom and grow, crltlctsw frow those who understood us as 
jurfior colleges also grows.. In responding to the^e new and evolving needs 
we face the danger of alienating those citizens who clearly understood ^ ' 
only our fomer junior college programs. Since we have to depend on our 
local CGwnunity for our support and for our students, we cannot afford to 
alienate anyone and so we walk the continuing tight-rope of service to 
those who needius without offending those ¥*oin we need. ^ . 

We continually strive to. keep the conmunity In the coiwunlty college 
through, the involvement of our lay board meirtbers, the involvement of lay 
advisory committees In almost every program area, through Hise of the media . 
to infom ol^ public about our prograais and services, through the involvement 
of our staff and students In community organizations and activities, and 
through a|myr1ad other devices and activities designed to make us under-^- 
standable and. accessible to our people. 

^^B^ we are so Complex that often we are Ijicompletely understood by 
our own staff mentefs. We are so respons.lve that we gamer cr^lclsm from 
those In our public who understand only one facet of bur programs and m 
services. ~ie are so young and growing so rapidly that .we are earning the 
• enmity of those In governments with whom we must compete for' scarce financial 
resources. We are so Inadequately funded that we^ften earn the wrath^of^ 



our students who are Incompletely served ,N*nd of our staff members who 
perceive the slw decay caused continuing underfundlng. - 

Still, most of ddr staff an.d faculty Veel as f do, thit there Is no 
9ore exciting and satisfying place In which to confclne work and service 
than our ^iornnunity college. We criticize our co;ilege sttwigljf, .but we love 
It dearly. We know that comnunlty colleges are not perfecte<f systems, 
but they are Improving systems. And we staDdrt*1th Abraham Lincoln Jn . 
the belief that, 'Tf we could first know. where' we are and wither we afe 
tending, we should be fn better position to attain our goals." It was 
1858, and Li*»co1n was making hts "house* divided against Itseir speech. 
Those of us who have been involved intimately With conwunlty colleges do 
net Intend to let our house be divided, we believe we know where we are, 
and we're fairly certain where we are tending. For' the most part, we know 
what it will take to attain our goals, and we intend to press wlth,a11 our 
energy for a chante to meet those goals. 

Keeping the community in the comminity college, and the college an 
Integral part of the coimiunlty is critically Important for'our JSxIstence, 

if not the reason for it. 

« , _ 

The danger .of losing touch wit* our community and its neWs, and .the 
related danger of our citizens forgetting that we are tJ|ieirs to use and 
to protect threaten us no^ as never before. Our leade^hip wilT be tested 
strenuously. If we have .done our Job, our citillns will demand that - 
their cdrominity colleges continue to bfe allowed m adequately serve local 
coninunity needs! , ^ ? 
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EVALUATING THI COMMUNITY COLLEGE AS AH ^ , j 

"Open DOOR" INSTITUTION* 

Dorothy M. Knoel 1 
California Postseconda'ry "Education Conwl^s ion 

The "open door" conroualty college has become a complex phenomenon \r\ 
postsecondary. education, with Issues going far beyond thosie of admis- 
sions and comprehensiveness of programs. Instead, discussions of the ^ 
"open door" college must be guided by questions, singly stated, of 
" for whom? 

— to do What? ' > , ' ♦ 
" where? : ^ . > 

— with what conditions or restrictions? 

for how long? ^ /» 

-We recently concluded, from a four-year, 35,000 -student study of the Call- .* 
fomia Coninunlty Colleges that contlnuljia education for part-time, adult 
students has become the dominant fun<rtl4h of th6|e institutioni, but with ^ 
no resulting neglect of the traditional occupational, general eduvt1on» 
and transfer programs. .Our evidence was ii^-a sense the findings that', 
7Cy«xent of the students are enrolled part-time, 50 percent enroll only 
IniPe. afternoon. and evening classes, over half are at least 21 years of 
age when they first enroll, and less than. 20 percent 6arn degrees and cer- 
tificates arid/or transfer to baccalaureate Institutions. 

The findings and conclusion were a shock to many who had neither an up-to- 
date "feer of the colleges nor a grasp of the cold statistics in HE6IS . 
(the federal Higher Education General Information Survey) and flther govern- 
mental reports. After all. It was thought, the universities are stiTl •^ 
Jilghly dependent on the' infusion of community college transfer students iST^ 
upper division students to bolster lagging enrollments. Furthennore „ *^e 
like to think of business and industry as eagerly awaiting the graduates of 
"our vocational/technical progrtms! A year after we published our findings, 
boards of trustees, faculty members, administrators, and the coimiunlty gen- ■ 
erally are still not quite sure how they feej abdyt what appearec^to us to 
be a largely unplanned shift in emphasis away from degree andAtransfer pro- 
grams for. recent high school graduates' who e nroll as- full^ jJiPfr-Siiident^, to- 
ward coyrses. And_6xpe<iierj;esJton4»Xtrti^^ wtio may 
not- t)e working toward some "higher" education objecttVesT^ 

It fs difficult and dangerous to adopt criteria and standards until you 
have explore^ what you want the open door col lege^f the fitture to look .* 
like: Community coUegepTannihg, past and present, suffers from reliance 
on the projection of. enrollments ot known predictable clienteles (mostly 
local, recent high ^chpol graduates), is the primary basis' for construct- 
ino new facilities, adding educational programs and services, employing new 

*Preparid for the Statewide Conference on The Community In the tommunlty 
College* Springfield, Illinois, March 1977. 




faculty, and evaluating the success of ourvplanning efforts. Success w« 
hav.ing fail li ties ready, t\}p faculty on board, and funds "appiropri^ted in 
-proper amounts to acconpoda'te the projected enrollments. 

Planning as the accommodation of the projected enrollment of known clien- 
teles Is no longer wholly, appropriate for the openajior college and pro- 
bably .wijl not.work very well In the last decades or the twentieth century 
In any case, instead, plannlna may well invo]v?a conscious choice of de- 
sirable alte>natives, from wftich decisions about facflitiefi* programs, and 
personnel wlH flow; "Suqcess^then j^e^fimes an assessment of the extent 
to which. the college is reaching th» various, clienteles it has decidW 
,that it should serve, in relation to. its planning goals. 

I began by asking five "open door" questions which ne^d to be addressed 
in the course, of achiev4ng the purposes <>f*the conference.^ 

Open Door For Whom? . . , j * . 

IJhaT prTo rTEy "isTo be given to serving local, recent high school graduates 
who' are rea$ to undertake postsecond^ry education, (^as opposed to those 
needing special help by, virtue of thiir educational ^^economic, and/or • 
cultural disadvantageraent? young people who need to get out of high school 
before graduation? senior citt^ens and those who have simply retired? 
the handicapped (physically and developmental ly) *e unemployed? men - 
and women who can enroll only part-time.' at night, because of home and job 
responsibilities? other. "under-represented" groups of local residents? 

Open Door To Do What?' • , 'j^ . ' * ia.**' 

Uois tRe "operTdoo?'' philosophy ^triply, that any local resident may-enroiO^ . . 
In any course or program of his or her choosing?, "How far shoul^^the cdl-; , 
lege go in providing such opHortunUy? Should a 'credit/no- credit opt jon • 
*e made available in all cour'ses*80 as to acconmodate students who axe not. 
working for degrees and certificates,, in the same classes with regularly ' 
efiipolled students? May students with avocatlonal intwpests enroll in ' 
credit-bearing vocaj^ionil/technical courset^iiich as auto mechani-cs, tj|">r- - 
1ng, and fvping? What balance should be" ma intafned , between student htecftst/ 
' demand and manpower needs? What should the college, do about evaluation and 
certification of learning which takes place outside the institution, for— 
examplei for life experiences? 

Open Door -- Where ? .-' ' ' ' H^*'^ 

Itow^faFlhouirtHe college go in taki^ng courses. and programs oOT to. where 
people have easy access,' that is, offcanil«iS7 Is it proper to offer . 
programs and" services on Sites to whiWHhe general public has limrted : 
access in order to serve specialized clieoteles, for example^ on military 
bases,4in some business establishments," and in convalescent; and retirement 
ho»nes? How ready are the corteges to^offer instruction in customized 
"take out, take home" packa^s? ^ » 

Open Door Under What Conditions or Re'strktlons? , 

Chi[fgiHglf7 Witibn and fees; particularly fbr Programl which ^f^l 
be.siK-supparting: is. the college doiilg its job if only the relatively 
affluent, well educated residents enroU-^n.cdntipuing-educatton pro- . 
grams and courses? Should tuition and fee\be waived for adults in , 
tertain income categories? for'senior citliens? regarfUftSS of thfeir 
educational objective? 



(<M;5*^"^^i thj^-colTege require \y\ . students^ tft demon $trdte%Bh ^ 
petenqriB-basfc /kills (reading, wrTtrng/spea|jiJig, aritfunetiK;) * r 
«Oiiditioii of .enWllflent? Is there some competeh^ level which shwild 
s%fve as a.fToo/i irrespective of th%^k111- level needed in the course ' 
/\ or^prograia tJa^-itudeht^wanti?' (Art and music are gcud. examples orthe 
* ^questionable application of jfuch wquiremenjts;) • ' • 



X S^e^I'ltn?: Should students \o enrol VwKen ^oiTty'and facilities., 
fl^f^st readlly^avaljable, when'ISflly may prefer or neejl tb enroll. some 
btWfer time? ► How far may the col lege , go in assi9n1n|^«**p^r faculty to 
.Ute ^ifternt)on antf evenijig courses when thjey prefer day SCTlAtles? 
, Mmn doe$ the college construct hew facilities or.i^pand. to off-Cae^uifr 
. centers', i^hen^ space ^is underutilized in existing facilities at cer«tain 
V ^ tTnies? ' 




. Open OO^^ MMjk Lon g? , 

i)ne of the n^^^ignl f leant Issues to be addressed is the right/responsl- 
^^il4()f of tra tinmunity college to meei|li^e needs of local, residents wKO: 
have completed the equivalent Of two or more. years of education beyond .! 
high school in x)ne or more collegiate iwtituMons. • Is there any limit 
on the enndll'ment of sucfT'students,' provided we courses they enron In 
are at' the Tower division level? May studeots «ljo have cdmpleted ope 
type of assaci-rte d^gre^iprogram T!)egin another^for example, students c<p- 
pleting transfer program? who then request enrollment in nursing or com- 
^ puter science?' Whwn should be servedJn*noncred{t' and/or4p)mmani ty s^ft 
vice programs, rather th^li Credit-bearing courses in regularly organized 
curricuU?^ Who- should haye^hp resp6rgibility for upgrad-yig, refreshing, ^ 
and/or retraining completers o^ occup«ional priogram^ for whom-bacc^laur-nif ^ 
eajte prqgciams may not be apprlprtate or desirable? • /• 

m Conclusion - ' 'V ^ ^ — * ^ ^ - # ^ 

these are some of , the Issues which ney^d to be^considelned'tn the course of 
the disqiis^ion of criteria and standards for th^ ^^pin * door college. Our . . 
CiilfbmTa legfslatyre has suggested -that equaflopporturvity (another wio< * 
of. viewif\6 the open door ccjllege) will have been achfeved only when all. ^ ^ 
racial/ethnic, age, and sociqjconomic grbups and both sexes participate • . ! 

*^^Qiially in all aspects of postsecbndary ^ucation, that is, in proportion^ 
tolkheir representation in the state ahd/or local/population. At'th^ same/ , 
timer accredttation agencies appear to be. 6xert1ng pressures which.<3may 'Con*^ 

ittrdin tnfe jexpansion of opportunity along nbnjraditlonal lineSt^-tHaf iss' 
serving as one^counterforce to publi'c' pre^ure to seirve new^-cl ten teles under ^ 
bpen dobr policies and goal^.^^ " • v i ' - . ? 

/The^ col leges and their communities now need to consider goals, priori tits, ^ 
4iid possiWy lirhits to the open door model— goals for Increasing the enroll- 
ment of rfeingnated clienteles in various tjjpes of community college pro- ^ 
gr^ms and services, resources to achieve these ;goals» and the. bouo^ries 
for sudh expansion of opportunity in terms of how far 'the «col lege and cbiMunity 
shoulj^ebe expected to go In pursuit of the goal ^ or equal educational 
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THE END OF GROWTH: WU4If ICATIONS FOR 
RIGHBR EDUCATION PLANNING Af(D POLICY 



mi^ ^toiographic facts are %tell known: doclining birth rates will. result in 

a laveling of the traditional college age population (18-21 year olds) by the 

early 1980* s followed by absolute declines through at least the mid 1990* s. 

I * 
Projections of headcount enrollments in Illinois institutions show a peajc iii 

, - \ ' . %^ - ' ' 

^981 with declines through 1990 \^n enrollmefts will only SO^OOO wore 
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headtommt and 4,0(^ nore PTE stij^^s.than there! were in 1974 When oUt of 

state migration patterns are taken into accoxint the situati^ couid be eVen ' ^ 

worse in IHihoi? than in many cipher states. A recent study conducted by the 

taerican pouncil on Education^ projects a 16% decline in traditiopal college 

•'age freshman in Illinois by 1985 as compared to 1975 enrollment figures, assiim- . 

. Ing that Illinois will continue to l)e a net exporter of fz^^^^h students. 

Enrollnent stabilization and deollne will bring additi||nal pressures to 

il^aiinish the f^fiancial reK(|»roes available to the Kystem of higher education « 

in lUinoia. Moreover, th$ise pressures will be added to those which have re- 

sultedyln a historical decline^ in the' share of Illinois general revenue funds 

appropriated to higher education (from 23% in 19(57^1^16% in 1977) and the con- 

co^tant decline iii general revenue funds per, PTE student (from $1203 in FY1970 

" to $1039 in PV1977, based on 1970 dollars) . " „ 

At tjne ^ane'tiiRd the demographic facts do not tell the. whole story. Higher 
. ' ■ ■' ' . i ' . . 

Mucation is already Tresporvding to new kinds of students, many of v^om are older' 

than the traditional college freshman.' Some seek retraining or new opportunities 
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A Master Plan for Postftecpndary Education 'in Illinois', March, 1976. ^. 

^"Changes in Enrollnent by 1995^, Cathy Henderson, American Council .^n Edttcation, > 
Washington, D.C., 1977. # 
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^ pu^sM a •Wider range of educational objectives, others are educationally. or 
econoadcally disadvantaged and would n^ver hav* had a chance t^ seelTiTcollege 
education even 10 years ago;- Public policy to expand accessibh^ity to podt- 
secondarV education through ever increasing .amounts of student .financial 
awistaiijce would also affect participation rates* Further; oconoi$ic and,iiaii- 
power conditions can dramatically aXfect college and university enrol Iments'' i 
and these range from difficult to impossible to anticipate. For exaa^^le, 
a decreasing pool of college graduates could result in shortages of trained 
'Manpower. OTie increi^e In <lemand for college graduates could induce a higher 
participation rate for t^ie^traditional collisge age population and increase 
the economic behefits of a college education thua creating incentives for 
other population segments to pursue a collegj^ degree. Attempts to undcrst^nS 
better en^erging^enrdllment patterns, such as the BHE's Study of PartTtime 
Sttidents, will j^com increasingly import>ant given the coflvlexitles that cloud 
th«ifuturp enrolment picture. ^ ^ 

""{In any event, ths end of gr^th in the t:|^aditional college age population 
^flilrequlte th^ Boae^of Highei^ducatipn to address many^ issues in the months ' 
and^^ears ahead, Schm of these issues are highlighted in Governor Thcnnpson's 



recent lel^^r to BHB Chairman Prince. Parapha^ these are:' do we have >tke 
proper mix in numbers and kinds of institutions of higher education in Illinois? 
Will. our current resources (e.g., faculty, facilities) be iinderutilized? How. 
can we redirect our ^mph4^ on growth to one of improving the quality oi^ , 
edu^tional pxc^i;ema% Should there be a reorganization or consolidation of 
higbft odu^atioi'lil pj^DSprams? T^this list one might add the - following related 
quf«€ion>:' should there be a restructuring of financing policies for higher . 
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^ucAt^ion that would pi^omote more competition. or mcrtfe cooperation? Should 
higher Vacation actively seek /lew roles? How Ain higher education continue to 
be responsive to individual and societal n^eed(s^given stability or decline in en* 
rollittent and resources? Do we need^ reesouaine the ques.tion of who should pay 
for higher education in the light of end of growth realities? What planning and 

. budgeting criteria and policies will be most ef fecti^ve in ^ss\^ii^ that resources 
can be reallocated to, support the highest p^riority progr-ams^ 

This pa{>er does not attea^t Ito^ Qe^velop staff reeonmendations with regard 
to these laany issues. That stejw;an only be taken after the Board of Higher 
Education has had a dhance to examine and discuss thp ftttifications of enroll- 
ment stabilization and decline; to request 8t:udie8 that permit bettex: insights . . 

'into those ramifications; tor^t%«y^e the position^ and suggestions^ of systems « 

institutions ^nd various advisory groups; .and to provide policy direction to 

the staff in drafting recommendations. Ra^her, the purpose*of this paper is— 

^ analyze what is likely to happen as a result of the end of growth. This 
h ^ . V 

^8 done by analyzing the implications of alternatives in the following areae's . 

titive fprces, n^ students, |>roductivi^y effects cooperation and alli^ 
iMnqe, impact on faculty and staff, trends in financing higher education, and 
the emergence of new roles. for higher edacatiorf. Thus, this pi^per , attempts 
tp reveal the different directions higher education in Illinois could take ,as 

it faces an end of growth, ahd provide some, insights ihto their ramifications. 

^ A' ^ 

0 • 

Competitive Forces , ^ ' . ^ ^ • 

fundamental economic principle is that m decline in* supply will hove the 
coorosponding effect of an increase^ in demand. As'^jL^e traditional college age ^ 
population decreases, postsecondaryr^ucational institutions can be expected to 
compete more vi^rously for students drawn from this and other population groups. 

. ■ . 59' ■ . ■ ■ 



TUmim conpetltive forces n«dd not be limited to those between colleges and univ- 
erslties/and among sectors of higher education, but also will encompass, propria* 
tary schools and industrial 'and govemmentJal\ed\K:at^onWL programs and will cut 
across state systems of high«Sf education, ^ Cos^tition can hi e^qpected to ear- ^ 
face in numerous wayst at tenets ta extend geoaraphical areas served, searches 
fof^n«w rsiyenue sourcas, efforts to broaden the market served (e.^., by pro-^ 
liferating educational programs, e^qpanding student services aivd establi skiing 
new time patterns), more aggressive outr.ea<^^C|orts by postsecondary institti- 
tions, and perhaps tdifferent^ial pricing schmnes that are- closely tied to co^ts 
oikaducational services. • 

i^petition ha^ its pros and cons, ^On one hand, cofl\p€ftition can result r 
in jmdermining educatiqnal invcjstnients. For example, the resources oomsiittsrf' 
to establish a new program in a- particular }.ocation can turn out ta be ^%tm^ ^ 
costs if similar programs are offered that disperse the student demand that 
was originally anticipated.- Also, resources mudt be expended for the sole pur-^ 
pose of maintaining a compcititive advantage. One need only |:^'nsider , th^nonie»" 
spent by industries to advertise tjieir «produ^s, and consider the potentii^ 
reactions of institutions to realize that expanded competitive forces can draw 
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heavily upon available resources. » addition, competition .when it become? too 
visible can result in an erosion of public confidence. Ch the other hand> com- 
petition can have the effect of improving productivity by providing incentives 
to offer the bkstvpossible product at the lowest -possible cost. And, competition 
can serve as a natural ''weeding out** process^ ^ That is, institutions or pr^raras 
that cannot effectively compete may not survive* Many of these ••advantages** of* 
competition may notr materialize,, however, ^ince higher educatibn is not a free 



.' * ■ • ^ 
MTket enterprisft^lt is *inli)cely that many institutions or progranis will slip 

■ >f . " . ' ' • ' • 

to the margin and silently cease to" exist, within the heavily subsidized system 

Chat exists at the present time'. • . ^ . ' 

' Competition could leafl to gireater diversity if -institutions carefully . 

delineate the market they serve. But coinpetition could lead to homogeneity 

- • * ' • ' 

if large, numbers of institutions find the sape market attractive, or if -instl-^ 

tutions chose to define thelri^rkets vqry broadly. ♦ ° 

The, possibility that competitive pressures may. increase as a result pf an • 
end oif growth raises the following policy questions: * ' ' \ ' 

1. Should feompetltlve forces Ije' given more' latitude to operate 
In tjie future'and thereby become a primary ajpana for altering 

" ' the mix of institutions and programs in 'Illlnol's? 

2. Should cort>p<^titive pressur^ be counteracted by -more strinrj»»t 

■ ' ' ( , ■ ' ^ 

delirieation%f instltytional role and scop*, and tighter 




" ■ control over new program Initiatives? 

- . * • , ■ 

3. Since flna^cinf policies are the primary m«lans for strengthening 
or dampening conipetlt;ion (I.e., flowing more money through students 
would tend to Inctease competitive forces while across the board . 
• budget decision rules for salaries, utilities, etc., would tend 
to weaken competition) should curr.ent policies be jnodlfied? 

NewStudents . , * 

Higher ^ucatioh has already begun to respond to new clienteles by enroll- 
ing more students who are older than the traditional 18-21 year old population, 
whi> pursue their edueattan on a pert time basis, and who have a wider diversity 
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of educational objectives ranging from career ;xetraining to avocationa^ 
'interests^ Colleges and universities jiave ^en enrolling an increasing percent* 
age of nonen and ethnic minorities, and a greater pjpoportion of students axe 
in need^of special economic or educational assistance, , Many more of today's 
students are %#orking than was the case in the past. 

These trVnds can serve to at least partially^ offset the end of growth ). 
projections for the college age population 'andT:an expand higher education's 
cori€ributipn to the citizens of Illinois, Certainly the opportunities ^to>^ 
iserve expande<J^ nuab^s of new students cannot^ be overlooked as higher educa- 
tW faces the issue*^ of the 1980 's. But this picture also has >ome negative 
ications. Pirs^# new types of students (e.g., larger^ numbers of part tim^ 

Students) will require new resources and the evidence is that more <loilars per 

% ' 
FTE Student will be required. This is due to a number of factors: a wider 

« 

diversity of pi^rame and time patterns does nob allow economies of scale 

' y n ' V 

to be realized, part'^time students utilize m^*y^upport programs (e.g., 

4! ff ^ f % . ^ ' 

counselling, record keeping), at least a9 extensively :ais f>ill time studenti3% • 

^ 1 ' - - ' • 

institutions will need to establish or expand Special, ass istance^rograms, 

and increasing proportions of the higher education budget will be. needed 

- *- ♦ 

for student financial aid to support larg^i:- numbers of underfunded students. 
Second, many of the benefits of -and justification for higher jeducation .are • 
def^ived from the early acquisition of slcills and Knowledge. For ixample, 
calculations of the return- on the highet^ educational* investment /*v^Lch his-, 
.^toricaily have exceeded 10% per year, are based on the assumption that^gher 
education was acquired early in one's llfetiitie and reaped returns over 40 or 



worm years into the fufure! Many of the financial benefits traditionally 
ascribed to 'higher education may not turn out to be as attractive to older . 
students. Thirds many colleges and univeriiities are not ideally positioned, 
geographically or philosophically, to serve a new studijfit^^c^ientele^ il^my of 
the state's largest universities are in areas of relatively low population and 
are not likely to, attract many of the "new students'* described above. Further, 
in order to serve a new student clientele, institutions may have to shift their 
basic Aissions to such an extent that they may all^ but lose their present 
identity. Finally, new students carry with them ^w educational objectives 
which will need to be addressed through new ptogroms and new educational 
approaches* Higher education Jwill fabe a major chall^enge .in its attempts' to 
shift emphases and be responsive^o new t^pes of students without an' infuaiok) 
ot new resource^*^^ * 

The new student raises the iollowjd|cf^ policy issues for higher education i 
I 1. Institutional nisiions often h4ve not emphasised the c^axacteristici . 
^ of sti^ents to be^serve^* - How we best differentia^; among | | 
* institutii^^according to thoii^ ability to serve dif fei^ht types of 
s,tudents7 ^ ^ • I 

^ 2. It is highly unlikely that the IFull rang^ of higher 'education bene- 
• \jfits can accrue, to the diversity of potential students. For example/ 
not! every city in the State with a population of oyer 50,000 people 
can provide a certifiable program in educational administration eveh 
though there would probably be an ade<iuate in-service demand for 
. . f ' such program* ' ^)ould\he full grange of programs be mlide geogra-- 
phically convenient to all population ceri\ters7 What criteria are 



be used to define the trade-offs between program accessibility 
ahd the quality and Effectiveness advantages gained through concolida- 

. ' < ^ . . • - ^ • * • • ; 

r tion? In sunnary,. what ariteriavare to be utilized in; approving 

new^ prograns? ^ ' : 

. 3» * 1t» a large extent serving the new student is a matter of acfcoiaoda- 

tion (e.g., new;^tine p^ttern^ and taking the program to the student 

• ^e.g.> off^caiv>U8 program offerings) . What balance is to be struck' 

between serving larger nuiqbers of new studenjts ^and greater .re-^ 

^urce reallocations^ to do so? ^ 

4. Who is to' receive student finAnciai assistance in the' 1980*87 

Productivity Effects * 

In technical terms productivity* is defined to be the value* of educational 

vs 

butcomes '(knoiHedge, skills) relative to the value of inputs (the costs)* 
{This definition of productivity is far broader than those often employed 
(i.e.r productivity Improvement is often t4ken to be synonymous with cutting 
cost?) . But y it is necessary to consider tfle results and benefits^ of higher 
educttcion /and the value of those outcomes to examine adequately the producti- 
vity effeits of the end of growth.' While it is 'difficult "to predict ^t might 
happen to productivity' if enrollments decline^ it is possible to spell out 
some 9f the relationships between costs and benefits which must bold ttue. If 
enrallments decline, productivity will decline, unless either coate corr^pond- 
ingly decrease or the quality and, therefore, the value^ of the higher education 
experience increases, or some combination thereof. Whila the most apparent 
way to m^'nta4.n productivity in the *face of- declining enrollment^ may be to cut ^ 



cost^ (m.q., lay of staff, close buildings), it is unlikely that cost cutting 

alon# could keep up vith productivity declines for a nusiber of reasons. 

There tends 1^ be a spiraling effect as cost decreases are used to qffset 

productivity losses (i.e., less productivity, cut cdsts^,' still less producti* 

vity, nore cuts>, etc^). Certainly, across the board cpst cutting will not 

counteract productivity losses. Further, prbductivity 'increases that are 

possible as ne\^ resources are added lare easier to accooqplish than is producti-' 

vity maintenance as ^osts are decreased. .This is because, economies of scale 

% 

are possible in a period of expansion, and marginal costs are usually less 

• "* • - * * 

than a^^rSge costs. PaS^enthetically, this is i^ formula budgets can be 
advantageous to an institution in periods of expansion and disastrous in 
periods *of decline. Ijfi any case it is necessary > and challenging, to rely 
on quality improveroertts to maintain the productivity of higher education a£ 
it faces a period of relative stability, in resources. There are many ways • 
to improve value and quality and a few are cited here to give a flavor for y ^ 
the task ahead: (l).ptogram consolidation and cai^eful attention to assuring 
th^t a critical mass exists as aoademi<: programs are developed and strengthened, 
>(2> emphasizing thigh valued** programs^ (e.g., those, in high demand, tho^e ^ 
closely tied to crit«ical sc^ll^i and manpower needs), (3) resource i^^ring, 
(4)^roviding the means and incentives for faculty to be more productive. These 
(k)ssibilities virtually are unlimited and range across monetary rewards, 
assuring that faculty assignments are congruent with abilities and interest, 
developing professj^rs as learning facilitators, augmenting faculty with tech*- 
nolo9ical improvements, (5)^ expanding-student productivity. -Ai^^n numerous 
possibilities exist t %^rking toward better institution and program matches with 



student intertsts and abilities r tins shortened degrees i providing greater 
flexibility for students to choose the most effective beaming loodes. 

Obviously, *^prod!uctivlty improvements are largely the responsibility of 
faculty and' institutional management. Vhis task is exacerbated by the fact - 

2t productivity gains are'clqpely tied to value .considerations te«g«# iirtiose 
^ ues?) anji aie therefore elusive at best. Key polifcy considerations tp 
be addressed relative, to productivity effects includes % * 

1. Whi^criteria can be developed to understand productivity gains 
and ItfSses better and thereby, proiHde directions tor . maintain- 
ing or improving productivity? 

2. What potential productivity improvements should .be explored 
jftxperimfentally now^t that have potential payoffs in the next decade? 
Since resource reallocation' is a primary means |or improving 

^ % ^ ' ; • - 

productivity, how should reallocation be formally integrated into 
planning and budgeting prpcesses at the state level? 

ration and Alliance 

As described above stable 02: declining enrollments c^ould increasi^^mpeti* 
tibh'in highet education. It can^also be expected, however, that colleges 

and xini^ersities will seek increasingly to share resources when it is mutually 

' ' f '\ ' * 

afSvantageous to do so. Joint tomputer ^entefs,- cooperatively of fered. academic 

programs and library i^es9urce sharing are example of areas where cooperative 

efforts ha:ve been established in Illinois. 

Mhili new and expanded opportunities for resource sluing undoubtedly will 

ctmerge within higher education, new alliances will also be explored between 

higher education and industry, government and other sectors of society; For 



•xan0l## tiM military BmxvXcen coit^pete with higher ed&cation for ia*21 year 
ol^Si and atr^he saaie time the military s£>onsor9 a auHstantial array of train- 



»14a, ^nd atr-th 
Lno and/educati 



ing and/educatioryd. programs » A number of Illinoxe colleges and universltiea 
^ are ^liflady^'^Qponding to the educational needs of^he military aod the 
pobentia^ex^^lss f or significant e)q>anstOn of such coofieritiv^ /arrangements. 

Numerous similar opportunities exist that can ha^j^^he effect of offsetting * 

- ^ ^ / V • 4 

enrollment declJbies in the traditional coll*ege age^grbup. In addition * m 

resource sjiaring ahould result in productivity io^rovements . 

Conversely, cooperative arrangements can have negative ramifiaations. 
In some instances th^ enti^re character of a program can be changed as accommoda- 
tions are required to establish cooperative programs* for example, training 
programs in the military are highly structured and heaviLy oriented to specific 
j^ks and competencies. ^^"^ It aay'be very difficult to adapt higher educational * 
programs ia ways requiired by new alliances withput substantially altering, 
basic educational^ philosophies ^nd missions* - ' 

■ ' . . \ . ^ ' ' ' " 

There is^ a fine line' between cooperation and convetitioh - cooperation 

occurs when the advantage^ gained by all parties outweigh what each must ^ 

. . ' ' 1 , ' . . , ^ / 

• sacrifice in order to partictpatir in a. joint venture, Competition will often 

occur when the reverse is true, ftmt, many of the policy questions surrounding 

o * - ^ ' 

I cooperation a&o qlosely aligned with thosei aiSsoeiated with competition. The 
basic questions seem tp be: ^ - ^ 

^ - . ^ ♦ - 4 

1. In what ^reas should resource shariffg and cooperat;:ive efforts >e 
\ initiated and strengthened, within higher educatiqn and among 

higher education/ industry^ government and other. sectors of society? ' 
2# Tb %ihat extent shpuld {irogfammatic objectives be altered, or 
L institutional roles and missions be changed, as new alliances and ^ 



^ ' cooperaiiva efforts are planned and implemented? 
MteaStCn__FaciiJjtx_a^ 

^ ^reasingly institutiona^ijll^ to depend upm resource reallocation ai 
the primary means o^ maintaiiAng responsiveness and academic vitality in tbe 
face of financial stringency. However, reallocation is not ea^ to accomplish 
%ifhen it^ involves*^ hum£m resources, and faculty knowledge, skills and experience. 

It £b uf^ually impossible to 8hift«*f acuity from One discipl^Ktik^ another , aifld 

<' 

it is therefore dif f icxilt to change prograapnatib eiqiAiases over* short tiite 

, * ' ^' ' ' 9 

horizons. Apart from the emotional distre^ associated witiiLfaculty dis-- 

location, the inflexibilities of tenure and the wide' range pf^ restrictions 
that may be incorporated in contracts negotiated with faculty unions coAild all 
but eliminate mostf of the ^portunities to reallocate to higheA: priority pro- 
groQis. It can be expected that these constraints will be more binding^n a 
period of stability and decline. Approximately 67 percent of the full time 
^faculty in Illinois universities are«teoured at the present time. This per- 
centage ^lie been increasing during the 1^70' s, ^nd despite efforts by some in- 
stitotiOQs to raise tenure standards and^otherwise curtail tenure appointments, 
it is projected that the percentage of tenured faculty will cpntinue to ^rise 
in the future. Fewer opportunities will be open to hire new faculty, parti* 
c6l2irly if there are fewer student^ to teaoh; the average age of faculty will 



increase and the mobility of faculty will decline as feWer new positions 
become availabl^e* The result will be an increasingly inflexible management 
environment and serious limijtations on new initiatives and vitality that 

. ST ' ^ ' ' ' ' 

are stimulated when signif ic^tiP^numbers of new faculty can be hired. 



^^It^is^uw^ealiatiQ to think that current *fac«lt/ 'attrition rates (primarily 
'.'^ ^reti£ttB«nt) will.' provide signi£4ca<ft opportunities for reallocation AiAnevr 
, > initiatives in *he next decade. Higher education J must develop new altejna- 

teiVtts. The. following have been sug^sted but have yet to be in^j^^K»d • 

' ■ , ' ■ ■ ' en- 

on a iarg* sg^l^sisj tD early retirement syq|em»^ of various HiJwt ranging 

from bonus paym^ts fo;c eaifiy retireihent to restructuring benefit schedules in 

order to^provide incentives fpr. early retirement, (2) ^fi^culty development tf' ^ 

programs that hfcp faculty develop kni)wledge iji disciplihes that are in high * 

. * , - *- ^ ^ * 

\ dealmd, provj(de faculty with oppbrtunities^to explore new fnte^sts and. develop 

. ^ ^ . ' ^ ' • *• . - • ' "^-^ 

new skills', ^(3) providing opportunities for^aAlty to move into ^ew iohs • 

(perhaps on a short iem or p^rt tiro/l)afii*) within government and ind^JStiTr 

, or encouraging part time appcJChtinents that permit piiblic service or consulting 

activities, (4) providing dncentlves aijd training for faculty to move^to 

admiriistrative positions," (5) periodic reviews of tenure^^iyus with tli^ - ^ 

• pdssibiiity of r'e8cinding|tenure, "and -the object}. Veiof assuring -that ortly 

best qualified and most . d^^ry ing faculty are ifc tervured positions. 

^nstraints' associated with human r6sourc*i are probably the. roost diffi- 

cul* problems for. col Ilexes and universities to overcome in preparing^for an 

• ♦ 4- ^ ■ ■ '• " < 

end. of growth. The. questions to be addressed are t^' ' ' ♦ r 

1. What alternative should be tcsied or isp.lemented that relieve the . 

. inflexibilities inherent in curreilt personnel policies, and th^eby ^ 

•• *■ : ■ • • \ ^ . 

open addltionaj. opportunil^iea ft), lillpport r\ew initiatives? 

^, Since virtually all alt/btnativeS 'require a phase- in phaee^out process < 




/ 



thi^t occijrfi over time, and probably ftiare resources, than if ono_^ ^ ^ 
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\ prdgram was t^rwin^ft^ iitmediately and another simultaneous^ 

I?^tarted, should inclremental resi^urces be* provided ^to shift to 
« high priority programs? If so, sh^Msuch incremental resources 

be considered as ncm-^rectirring costs to ^ subtracted, from the 
base after the phase out of ot^er programs has been completed? 



Ftnaftcinq Policies for Higher Education 



While the* most important quedtion^for those concerned with higher education 
"^is **Hoif^nuch qohey will be available?**, the question that may have ev^n more 
is^ct on the future of higher education is "How are the dollars to be deli'rar* 
ed to the different sectors and institutions?" This latter question focuses 

: ' ^ * ^ # \ ' 

on financing policies: How much of the tot41 bill should the student pay? 

■ ^ ■ ^ ' - ' 

Hha^j^elative share ox tQtal 4ollArs should go to public arid 'private InstitU" 
tjpns? ConfflOnlty college^ and universitlesf What proportion shoul^ follow 9 
student fholce (i.e., how^^uch should -^e provide for student assistatice?),? . 

These questions, are important because their ans%/ers provide thd means' for 

r * . ^ \ . ♦ * 

implement^g, the e9urse higher education is to follow* Turthej||||^^ghor educa- 
tion dan probably ij^fiuence th^se answers to a gi^^er degree th^^^he detcr^*^ 
minati^ of higher education's slice of t:h^ ^overall revenue pie* FJ^nan'cing ^ 
r polices provide the primary me^ns for altering' the mix ot programs 'and 4nsti- 
tutionSf ^accelerating of cxi^taiy.ng competition^ mb/!ifyi|ng. roles and missions, 
and extending educational opportunities to new clienteles** • ' 

1^ a large degree financing policy is a matter of mechanics and a large 
number of ^ alternatives havelbeen tried or ^uggesteidt formula budgets^, incre-- ^ 
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mental budgets, block grants, entitlement programs, zero based budgets, and 



student assistance of various forms (e.g., loans, vork study, grants, scholar- 
ships). The incentives created by employing different nechanisms can be 
^*ipiu w e rf(4 change agents, howe)(er, and can produce significantly diff^nt 
results. ' 

It may well be the case that the directions estj|blished t^ confront th$ 
problems of the i98(rs and 1990 's will requijre^modifications in current finan 
ing policies an*^TO«hanisins. Certainly, a study of end of.grovrth issues 
be incoB«>lcte if \ financing policies for higher education were not considered* 
The questions related to f inanljing policy can be stated in the following 

general terms t f * ' . ^ 

. 1. *Wh^t should be the source of revenues for higher education* (e.g., 

^ • i 1 ' • ' ^ ' ^ N ' 

Students,* federal, state and local government, ) tnd Vhat pro- 
i portion of total dollars should be derived Jfroa each- sdlirce? ' 
2^-' What ^Iititutions, sectors, students, and progra«« shoulrf be.the. 
recipients of support and in what relative proportions'? < . 

3. ' How should these dolors be delivered (that is, through uY\at budget 

:^ \ ~ 

^; mechanism) ? T 

Future Itoles for Higher Education 

It has been said that, "the main problem with the railroads is that thoy 
considered themselves to -be in the^ailroad bjisiness instead of the transporta- 
tioil^ business*. « Perhaps histpry will record that the main problem with highef 
'education was that it° defined iti .role too .narrowly. But this- seems highly 
unlikely when one' consider* the. multitude, of different roles higher ^education 
hiks histot^cally assvunedt a producer of^rain^ manpower/ an instrument pf 
social change, a socializer of youtlv.-^ sorter. and screener of the qualified. 

EKlC .. . <^r* * ' 

_U I " - • • 



txok th€t un^li£lod,t a provldcrr of technology and solut)x>ns. xn response to 
critidai*4rationaJ ta name a few. . it seems tKat t)\jB .last^ five to ten 



yeari £n ^^articular have of fbrred a long list of "non-tradiitional** ideas for 
«6^t9(»f and imlverstt^ies tQ-^espouiBe.. V ^ / 

It 'Is tiifflljiult ^ predict whit effect the end of gro*iUiwiH have on ' . 
institutional roles /becausf^thereJtt^ somir eviden^^ of th^ following 

pOMil^ilities Iti gainii^ momentum;** * < - / • « 



-proliferation This improbably a ''running sc^ed** -j^enom^ha that could 

' " ' - ^ vc'^ J- ' ' . \ • , V >^ . 

be further fueled by dfcliniJSg or stabKLliziiig enrol Imente^^^ T^e * 

^ .assus^tion is that the best protection fot the future is tp be every- 

everybody and surely something will woj^out. « ^ 

The ideal situHtion foj^ tiie ye^rd' aheid^is to haVe the 

' proper b^x of rojles i^ the Illinois a^stem of highe( educatioh that 

. . ' ' ' ■ m ' * . ' • - ^ 

<b^8t responds to the variety of individual and soci^taJ needs* ^ 
-hompgenlzatioh: ^ Ai;| sectors of higher education ^end all cc^leges and 
universities could^ecome indreasingly simiiar.,^' This would not occur ^ 
; by institutional choice, but may be caused by. fiscal stringencies. 

^ Fpr exampier as^ opporjbunitios to^ redirect programs and maintain ' • 

^ , . . % - 

* • vitality become more constrained/ buclget levels and allocation policies 

■ ■ ' - . ' ' •• ' 

may force a^ state of collective •mediocrltyi ^isk capital to ti 
' neM ideas will become increasingly difficult tp obtain/ and so forth i 

' ^ " ' " M 

-LStJgnationz It is P9ssible ^that some institutions or the state 
whole would chose to ^circle thi^w^gons^ and ride obt thp^ storm. This 

^ ■■ / . ■• ■ y ' / .V 

does not necessarily lead to hom^gunizationv but maiittaining the ^ ^ 
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t , statuA .quo to the exteat possit^e. It is the kind of strategy that 

\ > m * 

can lead to the cost-outting, pfoductivlty dterline spiral. 
Clearly, higher education- must etrive fo# the proper 4dgYee of diversity 

. ^ — <^ > 1 ' 

^nd avoid proliferatioh,^baDogeniza^ion, and stagnation as it moves into the 

:^ext decade. -In gtoe^al, moie diversity would be iaor% expensive but at the 
^ ^ ' \ ^ . ' . ^ , • , ' ; ' . - 

C'sa^tdjne viquld h^ve greater jpotenjLial for Addressing the needs of individuals 

anid society'. ^ • - , 

' Thi^ polic]|k trade-off. is present ir\ many depisions of the^Bo^rd of Higher > 

Education (e.g.,. what is unnecessary duplication? Whata geographic region or ^ 

• ^1 

clientele* does a givpn institution serve?) and is the undi^lying oonside»ation 
for mo9t of tlhe policy qu^tio|»s raided in flflfij^per. 
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IbManlsM 48 a philosophy or an attitude that Is concerned with 
bflhga» their achlevenenta'^^nd their interests* In practical terM|. 
this Mans, put ting our ewhasls on the individual learners vhoa the-' ^ 
coMunlt^ college servies In Its adult and continuing education funcflon* < v f 
An laportiQU principle rAates to adalsslcm ^|^lcles that are flexible 
efiiugb to geat the special needs pf the ad#lt student. The follovlni^ " 
criteria represent an attenpt to shov hov a hipapistic approfch could 
.be Applied to .the evaluatlcm of adult and^B^tlnulng educat:ion prograas 
in the ciiiimlty college > ' ^ ^ _ 

Content (Subject Matter) ' 

It goes vithout aaylng that conten^should be iqp-to->date» of^l|^ 
quality, »d balanced^ l.e,» it should present aore thM <me point 
"of view. However, . for%ie coa^vnity college to be a coMuaity-serving 
and coHlunity- involving institution— that is» to take a huaanlstic / 
approach«*-it is necessary that leamera be consult^ about the content » 
tq ensure' ita relevancy to their needs* Furtheraore» their experiences 
should fom part of the content. \* ' 

Proeess J 
1« * Objectives are es lavished ahd the course planned Mutually by 
Ihiitructors. and IcaHiets- - ' . * 

2^ Such planning Includes diagnosis of real and potential li^aming * 
prob^eM, with special, attentloir to phy8lolo|ic«l, paychologlcAl , 'and 
sociological differences. ' ^ 

3. Attention is given to humanistic \ concerns, such as tolerance i>T 

^ ' ' ' y ^ ^ ^ ] . ' > 

different value iys teas, respect forjfiuMn dignity. 
^*4. I>r4nstruttor acts as a fadlUtator and rfseurce pe^aon. 
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5% A eolldboratiye, supportiyei cli#te la MtabliBh^d. 

L^rwn' MslgnMnt* d«ter«iii«d ■utually by th« instructor 

■> and th« Icatnera. * 

7. Differl* technlqu^ art uaed to lend variaty |) inatr*ction 

iad to Beet : individual needs* ■ ^ \^ 

8. Haterlala and devices m^^alA be chosen for their relevancy to C 
Wntfta' needs a 

9. Evaluation U leamer-canterad; focuaing on indivi^dsial and/or 
group aasessnents. 

•• at • " 

Ancillary Services 

Adult counliling services are available, with eiM»"i» <« «couraglng 

■ ' • * *• • 

adults and alleviating personal anxietiea. ' ■■ , 

'\, • • . 

2i (tonposition, length, and scbedulkig of tests tske i«nto account 
the characteristics of idult students and the dsBanda >^e on .the.. 
3. Such services, aa tranaportation and chUd tare are available on 
a need baaia. 



Appendix I 



Group 14 



. boroihi fCnoelKs ftftkl^ on "E^nli^ilng ifcte Cdmuhity^tof^e As' An | f 
Open Door* and the Illinois Highef E(|i^atlQn Board' S£a6y "t|^ Ind ^ ! I. 
of Growth: lUnilfl cation For H1gherT'(kicat1c|nL Planning and Plllcy" wei|l ^ 

4» " " ' w " ' 

4 ^ - ' ^ ^ - • 

distributed to the group to stimulate discussion. ' - I 

- ■ f ■ - ^ • , . ; i 

. The focus of the discussion Mas on "Leadership in implementing a humanistic 

perspective in a no-growth, period Tfi^ basic assimH^tion of tfie discussioh 

was that the state could not and^tiouli^npt in the near future finance an 

expansion of higher ^cation. Consequently, the challenge will be - 

keep a huMmisttc prospective ^n'deflifing and resolving the^prpbleas fac«d 

by the comifnlty colleges in the'decade ahead. For discussion purposes, 

the huMnI still. perspective was defined as "the full utilizatioh of all 

college, resources including staff, faculty^ facilitfes, and money for 

increasing the quality of life of the connunity, the state, 'and the in- 

dividual." This perspective was i)t111zed to discuss four topics— com- 

petition between institutions, hew students, productivity, staff faculty.. 

Each parrtfcf pant was encouraged to respond to question about each of the . 

topics. ^ * 
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Topic #1 - ComDetition in a no-growth period 
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A. Is conpetUlon {^io^that "We«d$ ou't" un^onpetltlve 
institutions? 



' B. Will conpetltlon result 111 better progrMs being 

' .y ' ' ' ' ' . : ' ' . 

' . ' ; offered by state* colleges - unl vers Itlef 7 



Should state colleges continue trying to conpete by 
expanding^ their market for new students? 

• 0, Should they compete by spieclallzing li^certffn fields 
to attract students? 



E. Should the state diwpen conpetltlon between state 
Institutions fay how It finds programs?. 



'78 



ToBic f2 - >i«» Studanta - A HiaawUtlc PTSPtctlve 

A. Should collagts sMk a taltnce totw^ trtniftr,^ 
•duU continuing. «1nor1t1es» Fnd cirofr-studtnts 

•nd plan to turp away othtr students? 

■ 1 

B. Should Institutions work froii the perspective of 
choosing the progrwis with gjreatest MployMnt 

possibilities and^then seeklftg the students for 

j 

xj those select programs? - ^ ■ 

A-' 

C. Should the^coMKinlty collegi' sptclallie «6re In the 
part'tlM continuing e4iicat^on student? - 

0. Are nf« services to this group of students Justified 
' If nany In this group «111 not seek degrees? 



! . 

t 
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Topic #3 - Productivity In the conmunltv conafl e v ^ 
A HQmanistic Perspective 

; . I ■ ■ ■ ■ ♦ 

A. Hill productivity increase in ^erms of unit costs 
rjsult by cutting and/or consolidating progriiis?. 

■ \ ■ ' - ' '' ." . • 

, B. Can increasing the quality of existing programs result 
in "reair productivity increases for the individual- 
society? " ^ 

C. Should the state increase "productivi^ by the way it 
atlocitcs funds to institutions and prbgrams? 

-D* Should lol leges cut down on the 'number of "undecided*" 
students and c^npha size requVed career counseling before 
ent^ing a. prograro? 

> 

E. Is better career counseling for college studeolt ecoa- 
ically prohi^tive? ' . ^ 



1 • - 

^ . SO 
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ittHc U * Fiai1ty-£Uff- - A Hatnfstlc Pcriflectlve 



k, Should ttriMre^ staff itll|i6rs In fi1t«r1h9 pr^)^ areas 
ba retrained. Mften pcrss^|Te foif<;:Aiw assfsrii^s? 



I: . ShopTd the prodnc^iyity .of eieti £e^cfter be measured li; 
; Wrtw of th0 crWft hours he 'profilers? 



- , < / ♦ > t 

- ' 1 .6" 



C: SNMild MOre flaidble contracts (half-third tine ctmtfacts) 
be us6l to reduce staf f costs?. 



0. -ShouM tortured. staff.be reviewed pe^rlodlcaliy with a 
possfbil^^ 0^. tenure being rescinded? 



E. Shovid t|ui;stitd»fund hljh^rlorlty programs at a higher 
rite to encdUTvge collefes.to move moj^crapliily Intd new 
aiifeas?' .' >. " . : 



After you ask yourself whether or not the following st|tenents 
are valid assumptions for the next decade In hjgher .education, nrk 
your agreenent or disagreement by yes or no! ' 

1. Th^cqwunity colleges will be fortiTnate to retain their present 

♦ - 

funding ratio with other col Ie9es-un3 vers 1 ties in the state. 
O Yes O Ho ■ , 
.2. The state will use Its potler of allocating of funds to control 
the mix o^tu<Jents (transfer, career. part-time, contlmrhig). , 

♦ ; - . O' Yes ' a ^ : ' . 

3. ' CoinBunlt^eollegej will have^ select Its progra«$^nd cllentale 

and reduce still further 1t^ aspirations to sef\e all of the 
cqmiunlty. ^ . ' 

' O Ytr O^Ho' . . , ^ 

4. Colleges can best cortpete by cooperat1t>g with 0thfr rtfllonal 
1nstitut^ns. ; . 

/J ' Yes O No 

5. CoDinunlty colleges can keep the door "open" by offering 
.extensive career counseling designed to separate uncojnmltted ' 
students from those with genuine career aspirations. 

fy Yes /7 No . 

6. *' The quallty of an Institution's prograns and students provides 

the best ideflnl t1 on of product IvIJ^. , 
• O Yes /7 No 
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A. Cflfiprehen$iv« Curriculu* v. ♦ 

: -fl. Open-Ooor Principle 
M. Low cost 

, 2: Protective/concern fo^succesi of those entering 
3. ''"j(each-out" P"*?^'^^ ' . 
" jnity Or'^entation '^^ , ' ^ • 

. ' ■ I ■ ' 

: ■ 

1. 1'h«t are the principle. in»t«dei V a cc««i»rity college'^ \ 
vidir^ a coi^rehensWe CM«ricjili«i? , > v ' ^ 

2. Wj^re are its greatest failures in doing so? 

3. In a tiflie ^*^ increasing inflation and decreasing sUte /id; how 
can a cdmivnity college offer its services at low fost to students?' 

4. Should a coM^nity college screen amt track those entefing or should 
it. attempt t6 salvage all? . _ • 

S- "How can it best accoBplish either' ta«k7 « 
h Dorothy Wll in Planning Coli'eoiit f«r r^^p.WV^y i/jts thi ' 
following barriers to access: '(1) fi3S|n£li>;VK:ludi.r^ direct costs 
. f(?h tuition, fees, books, transportation; f oon and board, cloth- 4;. 

ing and ^erional extwinses; indirect costs represented ,1n. foregone ^ 
. personal incomgnd Veduced contViiution to family suppofci; "and 
i^lated tsonstr^inta^T^ an aversion to borrowing mney arid to ' ' / 
accepting low-incom« wol-k while in school. ^2) Individyal 
'.^rrien^ motivational constraints resulting from a lack of common ^ * 
expectation of college attendance, low parentaMM pee| educi^idfial 
atUinment, i)oor s^lf-concept. lack of recognl^p of past achieve- 
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ment, inadequate advisement from teach^rs^and qou^elors,*and'lack of 
available employment utilizing high e^bcatioria^/att^rinent; academic 

'conAraints resulting frjm inadeqoate >repantion, low previous 
performance, low levels of traditionally. tested academic aptitude, 
QMMnunication diffiqil ties,. and possible culturally based teacher- 
pupi^ conflicts; and other Individual constraints resulting from tihe^ 
likelihood of l)0or diet «nd health care, conditioned distrust^ojj whites 
and social and p$ychologic|l d4«Unce frqa home neighborhood to campus 
setting. (3) Geographical Barriers : physical distance to campus. 

• required travel time, perceived dangers of travel at cerUin times. 

;etc. ^4r |Institutionil Barriers resulting from fiiroll^at constraints 
oir pre-a*iissioo testing rejnrfrWnts, rigidity and 'complexity of 
admission and financial cons trainU for fees and bod|^. and^dequacy 
9f .i)re-admi$sion^fonMtion and atteniince conslrafrifs Troi rigTd 
programs and course prerequisites and requirement^^Jmpej-sonality of 
instruction, high student- teacher ratios, rigiditrof/ required levels 
of perfor#nce, awkward class ^chedirTing.' rigidity of col lege counseling 
ind guidance. exclusi^velV traditional program and course offerings'. . 
ahd tultur<1 and racial biists of faculty and staff, \ 



Discussioft Questionst y , r*^ 4 

. ' , • :\ .1 - . • ^ »v - > :- , 

1. Which, of these Jiarfiers are most coimon and greatest? ' 

. . ' t . ' ' ' .. >5 - 

\ 2. How can th#y be i^oved? . . 
Role jwd Functions of the Cowminity COllt^ 

Below is a list of ten boMOnly agreed upon functions of the cowibnity 
college. Rate them in order of priority based upon your oMn persoMl 

values, and pofnt of view. . 

' ' ■ * . t 



to provide the'first two years of ,t|e beccau laureate degree 



* 



ttf^p^vfde reMedlal progrMs for students with poor 
^acftdCMlc prepaigatlOfl or low acadaplc^ ability 

to^(>rov1d« education for the adult's self-enrlchaent or 
leisure time . * % 

;^'f>rov1de opportunities for aduits to upgimdr vocMjCtal 

skills or^enerll knowledge In a chan^fng world 
tO/prov1de acadailc training for adults who have not coMpteted 



X y X>1gh school ."^ _ ^ . . ■ . " . 

. ^ t t provide special tralnlng^nd services fSr the handlcappti 
J to provide comuRlty discussions andLeduciflllonal and cultural 

•'activities ' ''^ \ ' , ''^p^-. '> ' ■ 

' t o o«(ery-second chance t^ the *drof>^OM«f l^t^ "Itbp-out^ 
■■' - to provide .huwan resources. l»nd physical facilities for 
prograas and projects a1«ed.at^coMun1ty ot; Individual 



iMprovflRMnt . ' . ' . ^ 

Discuss fan Quest 16ns: " , 



1 . Which of these ar€f Host. 1»p^rtani? 



'Which of these that are luportant art'^t b|lng perfomed well? 



i 



. iWhat are; the reasons for thfi failure? 

p.-, - • .'j 

4. ^^hat rf^je the solMtfOns? K * 



I 



iri;, CBwmint^ Iii^^^lveiaent In CoBiiurfny 
\- Gollattsdheck and Harlacher. in College Leadership for Cowaunitv Renewal 
H^t the following reasons for coiwini ty college.en^iplve»ent with 
. ^ coniawiiltrf agencies aiW or^nliatlont: (1) the nee^ls lind resources 
' of these groups are/a part of W coaplex organlsn thatjs.the 
' ' cowaunlty," (2) \ Such cooperation ci^e'rves both o^^Ilege and ^ • 
'topwnlty refources>5 . (3) Such coopfi^atlon can result Ifl of.f^cawpus 



< 

initriction, which Is iowetlmes preferable. (4)' Sii^h cooperation can 




hpn^jjfc tbiJ^owwnlty. Thty further suggest. JiMit the relationship, 
of coN^iilly end college 1s'best>e syiiblotlc One. 

Dlsjaisslcrfr duesttoni ; 

. ■ 0 ' . 




•cooperation? v 



1. .Uhat ar^ barrier^ to such c( 

2. How ^anr tKey be overcoMe^ ' 

3. How far $hotfl3 such cooperation go?, ^ - 
.4. Khat proyislons now traidltlonally exist to involve the cowwMJty 

in Qcrllege jplinniiif . ^ 

'S*. tfhat. additional ones could be l^loped? ' 
PevelowwBt of Specific Recawendations 
A. J0r colTege adiinistratnn . 
^ For college faculty* ' . 

C. ForcoMunlty ^ 
b. For ttglsliture 

^ For other groups , ^ . ) 
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f : "The Coiiinunlty' In W Cowwnity College" 
: DecW>ef';r$.Tl977 

* . SuMMry' of JDiscussion'and Recowendttlpns 
Groiip \t Maty Stevens, ModeratcMr ' 

DISCUSSION - , ; 1 . • 

* 1. . Indivltflial: Barriers - those iiwtivaiiofial con»illjni> ti^\V\v^ %Tym 
sQcleetononic jnd cultural ba^kgrouQdi poor self-concept; and inadequate 
prepirati«h. ierfomiance. and aptitube - are ii^ortiint. These barriers, 
may be rembVetf'by beiier*(«ss1iiienat1oii of 1nfor»tlOn; by sensitizing 
instructors to the" news of such students; by providing di^gnoistic testing, 

^evaluation and counseling, and a nuMbehr of instruct^onaV approaches - so j ♦ 
that the stiWent may be provided *{ith that approach that is .best suited \ 
for "him; by -encouraging programs > such & CETA - that get adults back; 
into the system; and by deveTopin^ a cititte that provides for student 

^ success yid that re<5ognl2es it." 

•2. Clearer CoWunication to the Cowwinity - 'of t^at the coll^ is., 
especially information ab^ the adult jcofjtlnuing and basic education. 
pnMrams, brewphasizinf »at the college'" is an educational instltstlca 
with a strohg university/paraUfel progra* and with prograns to chaWenge 
the exceptionally good rtudent, at the sane tine also articulating the 
college's responsibility, both. as a result of its social purpose and Its 
mandate, to serve with flexibility and responsiveness a broa,d range of 
•constituency QjEoups. Adult stiKtents and nany traditionally-aged students 

- as well are a«Meted tO connunity colleges because of the opportunity to 
study that which, fs relevant to tHe«. - Ways to ^wprove conwinicati* 
include providing wore counSeli/ig such as counseling fpr senior ciM^ns, • 
work-irtg cbeper^tively^with existing agencies, and ta basing, of feritigs and 
se'rvi'cifes upon frequent coiiBunity needs ftssessnents and better data * 
edilpiwtjon and evaluation^ ^ 

J. Joint Gollelie-Coiimitiity Efforts - should Include a cooperative stirring, 
m responsibility among an other coalNunity eduational .and social service 
groops^^ agencies, the use of .referrals-, and the use of alre«<ti» existing 
agendw within tt^^xowmunity, if pg«1ble, to conserve rest)urces. / ' \ 

» • ' - ■ ■ f- ! . 

RECOffCNDATIpHS . " ' ' . ^ 

■ K ' ' ■■*•/ ; 
J 1. EorVCollege Adiinlstritoin and Faculty ; . If a colle«e is to articulate 
its' purpose and activities to thevcowmjnity effectively,/all parts of . the 
'college - administrators, faci/I'ty, staff, bpan*, jnd studeSnt? - miist come • 
to understand better the complex system th« is, the/^oll^fe. . In-sefvice: 
trat/f»>g^"<' better internal sharing of information' are necessary; Faculty. 
( and mff/shouTd'0eHtaps spend a day in some other «rea of the college, 
leiniing about.lt. OutsidLsourceis of funding mu$t be sought - better 
graht^man^hip * a respor\sib11ity of both faculty alipd a^lnistratioffT Better 



■TheXoiiittunlty \n the Coitiiuntty CollegeyP«ge 2 ^ ^ - . 

' • t . ^ t . 

credibility 1ft. finandal reporting .by. the callege^ the^pfcunlty must 
b^ developed. Faculty and adm1n1sfr*tors Bust be Senslfized. to'under- 
stand barriers to access, especially individtwl ones,' The college should 
prbmpte activit4es to get residents on^anijws su^ enceurag^ing; organ i- 
'zHjons'to meet thene. „"n^ ••. " *' . 

2*. Forwth'e Comminlty - Cbnwuni ty' supaorV i s. es#ti al . The- oo«wn4ty 
Supports the col lege, as individuals by^liMng its services, by s»*p©ff1ng 
it in r^terends, and by agisting In.plartUng thrqugh service on Its. . 
advisory cowtittees. Cownuntty grpups and agencies support the ^college 
by helping to explaifrttie college to their comwnitle? -and by .Jointng 
vith the. college cooperatively to avoid a .duplication of services.. 

3. Fw the Legislature -» Funding fonrniU should recognize and better 
provide ^or remediate on ahd diagnostic testing and counseling te ensure 
that^th^open door is not a revolving door^ 

Finely, the group cdn^lucjed tiftat more discussions betleen coUege and 
catipunity such as this conference, ire needed.. : 
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SPECIFlt RECOMMENOATI-ONS 



• FULL UTILIZATION OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE ^ 
pecember 16,'T977 

"GroujT f2 - Dr. Robert White - Moderator ' ^ ; ' , , 

Wehtlfjed Wriers.to Educational Access . - • . * - ^ 

A. La<gj of "connunl cation, with the community^ 

1 . "S^eems that we always hear of BUc* Jiawk Colfege when 

'j." ' ■ ■ _ ' . . . . - 

they need moiiey." Many are unaware "-of £he wealth. of- 

^ • • ^- ■ • • . . ■ • ' . ^ • 

programs. ' ^ ^ 

B. Providing courses and programs for' senior citizens at their 
- lerel-of-need. Some r^lar-xwrses are Jine. but grades. 

prese'nt hurdles they <lon't choose to jump- ' 

C. Tfansportatiort - A .defi Bite lack'cf public transportation , , 
to bring ^elderly, 'poor* one-car families, etc. tp' the places { 

whehfi the'courses are offiered. , ^ ^ ^. 

fD.i Lack'of c\lld xare and day oare facilit'ies, partlQularly\ . , ■ ' 

^^fant care, forijforoen. .* • ' ' ' „ . 

. Suggested strategi/s the collegfe mlgH^ fol]^ to reduce tKe ' 

ba»'''iers, , ./^ • \ y \ : , ^, . / 

L Signiftcently iflcrea^e . the quantity and ijuality of irifbnnatioB 

»«*'•'"'''• • ' ' .' . \ " ^ 

about the college. • ;;••■*' . . - • . 

• ■ . ■ . ■» . , 

1. Speak to ccmnunity groups - actively solicit opportunities. 

Not to get vofees but- just, to inform people of opportunities.. 
'2. Use radto.and TV spot, announcements 0DphasiziRg \?arious ^ 

' ~' . " ■ • ' ' * ' > ' 

^ strengths of -the school." .. ' , ' . » . 

a. .Develop a elose telattonsKi^p: wi.th,feportei^s fnd try to ; ' 



get specill articled featuring various college programs.^ 
4. AlTocate more of the cellege*" resoerces to public relations. 

• It Bight pay off in the long run. . - ' ' 

Work more ciosely with local authorities on impnncing, public . 
transporfatiofTroutes so people wanting to attend college could 



benefit. . • - • 

Create an infant and child care center at the college. Give it 
time to get known' and, actively advertise the f^cts.. " ' ' ^ 
Improve tntemal* infomatiprtj'lows. - , , . ^ 

1. Dften when one calls the college, It.is.^rd to get the 

-' 7" r1*gfrt office or information. > , 

. ' ■ • ■ ■. 

2. Possibly identify an individual to^rk directly as a 
pub^c-"orobudsman" to provide qiftck and easy hefp to 

studints and potential students.. 
►Jake. greater use of retir^ people as teachers.- 
Increase the job placement office and work more. closely with 

local industry and business conc'erns.. || 

, ' i ' - ■ ' • ■ . ■ ' .■ ' ' ^ 

■ ' ■ . ■ ■ .' . ^ • 
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SUMWRY OF 'REC(»«ENDATI(»(S ON 
. "THE^ CdMMUNm fN THE COMMUNlW COLLEGE* 

Ttows Quayle ^ 
X Workshop Discussion Leader - Croup # 4 ' . 

• - • ... ' ■ ' ' /, 

Dorothy Knoeli's 4rt1cle-on lEvaluatlng The Conmunny College • 

' As An Open Door" and the Illinois HlgHer Board of Education study, 

■The End of SrwbK - Mini flea t^h for Higher Education Plajining and 

' Policy" were discussed In the wOrkkop. sessions.' The recommendations 

^ and comne^ of the group were as folloi«: .< 

Recowwendatlon #1 ' v ^• 

The canminlty colleg.e should ^oifitlnue Its todnltmcnt tq:the ''open 
door." Some of the econora1c*.l Imitations faced by the cqmmunfty^ 
college were discussed at length, bu^ tfce groijpjiwas Insistent that 
the coBBunlt^ollege must continue to .sferve those so of ten iyj • 



passed hy the feducational system -mtfiorl ties, nurly- prepared 'high 
school^student 9r^|||es, dropoufl|B^roup was ytlcularny 

ced stuoWt 



ir^I '. 

' coWrhed about keepT^* a:balanced, stuWHt group) of particular ^ 
coijcern Was the new emphasis on »ecru'l ting partl^^nfe stud^ This 
was "perceived a*' a danger to thtf overall balance, mission,' and 
eventual suw>oft of the community college.. . ^ ' 

Recjonwendation 12 . . ./ 

T-he group w«s particuVa/^ly^feritical of, the, col lege '-s media efforts, 
iihd recAnnetlded fulUr utilization of the.media to acquaint the public 
'with the' broad role of Black Hawk in the'^community.- The group ai^o 

iWoiBKnded the development, of a citizen's /lommlttee. to evjiluate the 

, ''i*^ . " • ■ ■ ■ ..... 

collegers mledia efforts; 



Recowiiendttlon #3 ; , ^ 

>^ , 

^ The group recbmnended a higher proflle'for the college In these 
areaSi In order of priority: • 

(a) toBBiunl cations with parents of prospective studentv This 
,{|roup was viewed as having Inadequatet'lhillrmatlon about ' 
?Uck Hawk College. ' / 



<b) Serving minorities (both racial -economic) 

(c) Extension-of programs with emplpyabi 11 ty skills. 

(d) Encouragement .of women students facing the mid-life crisis 

enter college. . , , . • >' 

Ce} Closer cooperaUon with business gro^s in developing 

\ programs at off -campus locations. ' . ■ ' ,\ 

In the course of 'the* workshop, maroyother ideas- were discusse'd 
but overall.' the group was .molt emphat/c about the conttn|^ need 
for the "open. door" policy to serve tne community, ^bout the^rfcd 
for a higher- profile for Black Hawk,yin the coimunUy and^finally 
a need for ordering pr,HBr1t1es for/deteVmir)ing the student groups 

• " a'"'^' ' - • 7'- ' 

wtio must be si^rved t|'cQjf)t1nue ttie college's commitment to serve 



the ent1re'commun1t>v^?>'^.> 



^ 
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APPENDIX N ' 



* • . • ' SU1#IARY OF REGOfflENDATIONS ON 

* V ' * "l^iT COMMUNITY IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE* . 

' • . • Dr* Dan Lee, Floating Moditfrator 



E6B* 



Jn coBinentIng on the issues raised at the conference, I addressed . three 
considerations. Firsts all, I noted that' developing apd maintaining* , 
strong constituency reVatipnships'is important if colleges and^Universities 
are to' be viatjle-are aspect of tW life of a college or university that ' 
has alwJlys been imj^rtant b.ut wKich assumes even increased signit^cance, in 
thes^ tj'imes of difficulty, f^loreovenf for coraiiunity colleges as well as 
for other iypes of coilege%.,''n is important that constituency relationships 
not be' limited to financial support.' fbr thecontributions- in terms of ideas 
the attraction of studeYits. and. the cortmunity sup^rt that come from -iden- 
tification with an institution arenas important as. the financial^ support 
that might be gained <| . , 

§cond,. jt is .important that institutions pT higher education attempt to be 
responsive to the needs and interests of those whom they serve--a respbn- 
stbiTfty that, is particularly incumbent upon community colleges because of 
their-unique nature. .Qanstituency relationships are a tw|-way strefet; 
>ll-toi-often it'has been the case that peojKle in academii" have either 
been indifferent to the needs and interestPof the public or have simply 
adopted a "hard-sell" approach in an effort to market a pre-copceived 
notion of education that' does not' effectively reUte to the needs and 
'interests of tKose whom they claim to be serving. Thus, eyen though there 
-1$ a goo^l deal of relevance in traditional -approaches to education, it is 

important that those invblved in" higher educatio;» listfen carefully to-" 
•.wtiat-a broader coninunlty is saying and make evtry effort to act In 



« responsive manner.. (And In view of this,, conferences suc)»\s the orte at 
whtch these remarks were macte play a very constructive role.) Z,^ 
finally, It'^ Important that reaVIsm Is maintained. The* put/llc must realize 
* that ejter^hlng that might be desirable might not be poss1bljb"(and what ts t " 
possible mustHtt^-Sup^rted^if It Is to be realized.) By th/ same t6ken, those 
In acidemia must be rea.llstlc with respect tq what Is prop6se4 and what Is 
attempted. Wt live in an era of heightened expectations confronted by 
limited resources; thus the need f^r f'ealisin is of -pifamouflt Importance. 
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■ * ' « SUMMARY- REPORT: r TASK CROUP 3 

•JCOMIUNITy IN Tlffi OOMMUHITY COLtEGE" WORKSHOP " - * 

. . ^1 Black H4wk Colltg«, D«ce«i>er 16, 1977 • * 

- Taik Group 3 £ocu8e,d theiir discusslcm on the fbu» objectives of -the* 

'workshop/ M follows: • ^ " . 

1/- To p^paote piAllc discussion fro» f ^hussilist jjerspective* of the role sad 

functions of the cosmmity C9llege» > .* * 

. V - ' ' ' ■ • ^ . ' < i * *^ - ' * *- 

2, To apply the standards. and criteria agreed upon at this con fff t SM CS to the ^ 
actual practice of the cammaxiiy coUeget 

3, To assess the extent which Carriers exist whicb'li»iv,the ^volvjMsnt ' 

^ the cOvBu^.ty in planning ai^d full comamity. access, and ' . / * >^ . , ' 

4, To develop specific recoMi^ndaticmi and*- strategies (di-rscted- to adirt*istr«to», ^ 
♦ faculty ,*cowiunitty, legisl^ifure^ etc.) for the foil realization of the-co*BUF-: 

nlty college's potential as an '•open 4oor*'' iristitutioft* ^ ^ 

\^ During the free-whe^lng dipcuasions that to<A ^ce, the group touched \ 
upon ail four objectives. ; . , I ' ^"^"^^ - .-^ 

Obilpctlve 1 ■ . > . / ^ ' . ' ■ 

•Although the conferwce was a regional oni, the asabtni 6f tde group 

baaed, their reaark* on the opetatlon of Black Collegfe, and thiTre waa a general 

- ' ; - • • ' 

conaenaua th^t the college l^doing a» excellent job in promoting- Objective .»^g^e,^ • 

'■ . - ' , ^ ■ ."■ ^ 

exaWle ia the effort being «ade°'to pi;.*»t'e conauoier awaitenejw. 

ObTective 2^ ^ ^ S . ' ^. • , . . 

To enhance the potential of "the co«ia«»ijty coll*5g*T«e • coMwni^y^liiyolvJ^ig * 
instltuticjn, it was suggested that co^unity action p"o*jyjr groupe^e reco^lr^and ^ 
. encouraged. Such. groups' wovld enable'. indf^idiiHs.to prea^nt their needp to th« 
«»t^Xlah«ent. Partik:ipation io siich groups would bjt one, way in which i:^iyftdi»lA 
might eitabliah thenaelvee with the. coll^ adiCLpistration..' .t»waa tlao' thoii^€ ; 
that :the cownity college has a respoosibiltty. to negotiate «d1|catioaIl objattivei 
with the cOMuhity. To enhance the.PQtentiaf bf'^ cpUege aa a do«lnityT#erving 
iW^tutibn, it waa' recognire.d that a need exitftr for^more ojitreach' programs. ual)Q| t» 



ERJC; . • / 



satellite fi-ilities. For prograiatf on campu^ there is need^for such ^ciliary 
services as public transportation and child care servic^et'; Other suggestions . 



/ \ were that the community college nak^ available to coi^kunity groups equipment #uch 
as the VTR for use. in community planning and progranning; and that some system of \ 
financial help be developed. . . ' 

Qblective 3 . , ' ' » * 

k nuiid>er of barriers ^exlst between the community college and its community.. 

These include: * ' ' ^ 

*Varifity of vocational needs and the impossibflity of serving all of them.. 
*Limited financial resdurc^with which to meet all objectives. 

*Tenuted staff wi til limited experience in community offerings. 

'* ' . ' 

*Inertia of dtisens in conmunity concerning participation in college offerings., 

t * ' ' ' - ■ • ' 

*RelucCance of older adults to return. to school. 

'VroblemB resulting from callege staff's labeling^of community groups, e.g., 
^ . '"disadvantaged," "black,'" "Latino," ♦women." , ' - ^ 

♦Reluctance of blue-collar workers to support higher education because of peer 
group's antlrintellectual stance. 

*Fear of adults concerning new situations, which are different from thelitatus « 

quo. ' , . 

* ^' ' ' 

, . *Incongruity between faith of well-meaning middle-class staff in education as ; 
a way to solve problems and the differerht orientation of various groups in 
the conpunity* ' ' * r ' ^ 

*Limlted recognition by^colleges of time needed to pursue community involve- 
ment. The tendency is to try ^o accomplish too much too fast. ^ 



» 



Negative attitude of retii^ed adults toward ^ew learning* due to physiological 
decline. . 



ft 



*Differing vallue systems existing iamong the various members of a pluralistic 
society. . * * 

I 



*Lack of transportation. 
^ Qbi active 4 % * e 

' . In considering solutions to the problefc implied In OWective 4, the group 

(recognised that tensions might exist between the objectives' of the colleges and the 
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' connunityS perception of what the colleges should, be doing. Some tentative 
* . reconmendations were proposed: 



0 

I 



1. Ther4 is a need for comnunity-based needs assessment in college programming^* 

as a means t;o bring the community into the college, ' ' . " 

2. In planning for vocational and career programs, it would-be advisable to have 
». representatives from various groups serving on advisory bodies. 

'3. Alternative delivjexy systems should be established to meet the needs of 

* 

' various conmunity members at different times. An unusual exan^jle related to 
the keynote address, in which the "dead" ^tne that travelers must fill at 
airports would be converted into a "teacha^V mon»etit using TV monitors., 
4. Hie college might function as a "broker"- who offers to cbmmymity groups who 

develop their own ^ograms informatiqn ^out poter^^i^l resources, sych as 

' V * * 

* ' • ^ # • \ • , ' 

available facilities and qualified resource people. \^ ^ 

35. The college might act as a catalyst, using its organizational know-how to bring 

retired professional people in contact with elderly p^ple^ so that the fonfter 

could serye as facilitators to create experiences thal^would be mutually ^ 

enriching'; ^ ' ^ 

Provision should be made for subsidised transportation fgr older people, so »that 
' the coll^6 could become more accessible tb them. In*^ t*he case; of Black Hawk 
CoHejgjfe, the need for a.shiittle 9ervice froip the regular bus line- to the campus 



waar s i/gges ted • 



7. THe use of volunteers^as instructors should be encouraged, with a different 
" fojm of reward system (such as recognition by th^cojlege). In discussing this 
siiggestion; the group noted some of the dangers relating t6 "voluntarism," for 
eicample', the need for administrative directives for handling complications 
rMulting from the supervision of an expanded fiftaff. The group also noted 
' 1 ijroblems relating to the fact that volunteers are not covered by accident 
insurance.' 
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8« A ^ordinated information system is required to make available to all adiilts 
in. the conmunity a listing of all educational opportunitie'b offered in the 
community by the college and other organizations^ and institutions. * ^ 
9. Demographically represented advisory councils^/ and J)o^rds are most desirable. 



10« A scrip or' voucher system would enable adultGf in the conmunity tt> become 

Involved in college programs. 
11. Formula- funded brokering would enable the colllege to advise citizens Interested 
• « in pursuing a certain topic* that a given ntuiber of participants urequire a » \ 
certain niunber of dollars and other resources. 



12. The^group recognized that^ further community 



would emerge if, adult^ were ^iven credit for work^life experince/ , 
13. The adult education staff at the college shciuld be responsible fbr providing 
in-service education for tenured staff to prei^are them for their role^ in 



involvement in college programming 



rollcHi* pro>;rainming.. 



Respectfully submittedi 
Johns^t Nlemi 
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Appendix P 



THE COMMUNITY IN THE COMMUNITY i:OiLEGE 



OPINIONNi^IRE NUMBER I 
Section I 



■ J 



A comnunlty colTege can -be described In terms of the community needs to "~ 
whtch it responds. For each need^llsted, check th« coluwlh which best describes 
your present opinion of the "Importance of each need In f elation to the comm'uHfty 
In the coHWunlty college . • * ' 



Rate.l. Very Important need In relation to the 
^oniminlty In the commj^lty pollege 

2. Moderately Important need 

3. Slightly Importaii^ ne«d 



T 



3- 



f/sf *i 



1. Provide opportunities for job training and up-grading 
Ci.e. business, professional, farming,' Industry) > 



i 



2. Provide otpot-tunltles for career counseling. 



3. Help employers find potential employees 



4. Provide opportunities for. mature women In education 40- 
or employment * ' ■ 



S. Improve conmunl cation, Interact ton, and cooperation 
between comnunlty agencies 



6- Improve the quality of *f ami ly J Ife A 

, — * — ^ 



.1. 'Provide educational opportunities for adults and 
,dUt-of -school youth with educational deficiencies 



8.' Provide recreational opportunities for youth and 
adults 



9. Provide opportunities for cultural activities U-e- 
art, music, drama, lectures, etc.) 



10.- Respond l5o needs^f senior c1tizens| (retreatlon, 
' he»1th, etc.)' 



11. Provide university parallel or transfer- programs 
for baccalaureate-Oriented students 

' : : . iJ 



12. Provide non-traditional approaches for adults and 
' yo^th In community services, careers and linlverslty 



Below are four statements concerning the nature, purposes 
or functioning of the '■immunity college. 



1 t 



For each statement, ^pTease indicate the extent of your 
agreement. Check only'dne alternative for each statement: 



\ 



0) 



C3J 



Agree to Agree to Agree to 
a ^reat some a slight 
' extent extent extfent 



1. Community colleges would probably 
better serve the needs of most 
socially disadvantaged students 
than four-year colleges, and 
universities. 



C ) 



( ) 



C ) 



Only a small minority o^ students 
in conmunity colleges really have 
the intellectual incentive tb 
benefit from a 'college edfication. 



X ) 



c y 



( ) 



3. Ve0 few conmunny collegeicourses 
are really relevant to the\needs 
of modern society. 



C ) 



4. TKe Qoramunity college as a center 
for the pursuit ofMnteTlectual . 
..tnith is being diluted by service 
"jto the larger community. 



( ) 



( } 



t ) 



( ) 



( ) 
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